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JUST PUBLISHED 


HOW THE WORLD IS HOUSED 


By FRANK GEORGE CARPENTER, Author of Carpenter's Geographical Readers 
Price, 60 cents 
fs 2 


This is the third volume of the series of Readers on | 
Commerce.and Industry by this popular and interesting 
writer. He takes the children all over the globe; to learn 
for chemselves where the materials in their houses come 
from and how they are prepared for use. They also study 
the houses of other countries, and in their travels learn 
fo know the principal trade routes and the world of com- rl i] Ch t 
merce. The pupils travel among the tent dwellers, and unse arts 
visit the people who live ~~ huts and those who have We invite your attention to the new Color Charts which have 
houses of grass, cane, and leaves, They peep into the just been issued by Professor Munsell. These consist of Chart A 
old houses of Asia and Africa, and see something of those and Chart B, which are the first plates of his “ Atlas of the Color 
@f Europe and the other continents. They have also a Solid.” These charts are all band painted, 

@lance at buildings of the past, before taking up the 

study of the auton and mendindies of building mf Materials for the Munsell Color System 
fals—including all kinds of wood, stone, and metals, 
Other travels are devoted to glass, paper, paint, and to 
the heating, lighting, and water supply. The numerous 


The only system using colors tested and 
balanced by measurement 
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illustrations from photographs, many of them of unusual MUNSELL WATER COLORS IN BOXES 
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BOYVILLE. By JOHN_E. GUNCKEL 


A history of 15 years’ work among newsboys by a man who understands boys and now has over 7,500 
enrolled in his Toledo association and over 10,000 in organizations throughout the United States. The book 
itself is a succession of thrilling experiences which have led to the present achievement. 


CLOTH, PRICE 75 CENTS 
TOLEDO NEWSBOYS’ ASSOCIATION, - TOLEDO, OHIO 


WHAT THE SCHOOLMASTER SAID 


Cyr of the Masters of a grammar school in Boston said recently, “I use several kinds of 

pencils in my school work, some are better than others, and they are used 
for different purposes; but when | want the best | always order Dixon’s.” They 
are not only used almost exclusively in Boston, but in other cities as well, where a high 
standard of work is required. Send sixteen cents in stamps for abundant samples. 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


Culture of Character 


By L. H. Jones, President of the Michigan State 
Normal College, Ypsilanti. 
PRICE, $1.25 


This book, principally for parents and teachers, 

makes simple applications of the latest results in 
the[study of psychology to the problems of home 
and schooleducation. The chapter headings,— Self- 
activity, Self-revelation, Self-direction, and Self- 
realization, fully exemplify the order of the unfold- 
ing thought. 
J'No one is better qualified to speak on topics of 
this kind than President Jones, and what he says 
in this volume is of vital interest to every teacher 
and educator. 


OTHER BOOKS FOR TEACHERS 


Scott: Social Education 
Hall: Aspects of Child Life and Education 
Morai Training in{the Public Schools 


Ginn and Company 
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29 Beacon Street, Boston 
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Why the New-World 
Speller Succeeds 


1. It is the only spellerjwhich shows the children how to 
study. 

2{jIt bas short lessons. Much of the poor spelling of to-day 
is the result of giving children too many new words to 
master at a time. 


3. Itis practical. It has been tested in the classroom and is 
the result of years of thoughtful teaching. 


4. It provides more review and drill on common words than 
any other speller. 

5. It teaches wordsfas they occur in phrases and in sentences 
as well as Sing)y.} 

6. Itis varied. There is nut a trace of deadening routine. 

7. It is interesting. The interest springs from the matter 
itself, not from something outside of spelling. 


8. It provides for the vocabulary the pupil will need to use in 
his written work—no unusual and unnécessary words. 


9. It teaches homonyms separately, so that they will not be 
confused. 


10.g{t groups together words of similar meaning and thus 
induces thought. 


11. It leads the pupil to make his own rules for spelling. 

12. It teaches pupils to see difficult combinations of letters 
and to scrutinize new words for such combinations. 

13. It not only sends the pupil to the dictionary but shows 
him how to use it. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 


Supplementary Reading 


F the spring of the year, what is more 

delightful to read than travel stories ? 
When all outdoors calls, when the children 
want to be playing games, the reading must 
be more than usually interesting to hold 
theirattention. We have just the books you 
need. 


AROUND THE WORLD 


Five geographical readers which give fas- 
einating accounts of life in foreign lands cen- 
tered around child characters. Accurate 
and up-to-date; unusual illustrations 


STORIES OF HEROES 


These three books, Wandering Heroes, 
Heroes of Myth and Heroes of Chivalry fur- 
nish ideal reading for boys and girls who 
like stories of romance, stirring deeds and 
adventure. 


THERE ARE OVER A HUNDRED BOOKS ON 
OUR LIST .OF SUPPLEMENTARY READING; 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE. 


Silver, Burdett & Company 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


Standard Text-Books 


THE CARROLL AND BROOKS READERS 


By Crarence F. Carrorr, Superintendent of Schools, Rochester, 
N, Y., and Saran C. Brooks, formerly Principal of the Teachers’ 
Training School, Baltimore, Md. 

These readers are the work of authors of wide, 
practical experience, who have struck the keynote 
to the teaching of reading by the adaptation of attrac- 
tive selections to the environment and interests of 
the child. They are carefully graded and ex- 
cellently illustrated. 


PROGRESSIVE LESSONS IN ENGLISH 


By Sipney G. Firman, B. S., Pd. M., formerly Superintendent of 

Schools, Glen Cove, N. Y. 

Their compelling interest is the keynote to the 
success of this series. The development of arithme- 
tic from the concrete is emphasized by introducing 
data familiar to the child and by the frequent use of 
illustrations. ‘The text is especially well organized 
for reference and classroom use. 


THE APPLETON ARITHMETICS 


By J. W. A. Youne, Ph. D., Associate Professor of the Pedagogy of 
Mathematics, the University of Chicago, and Lampert L. Jackson, 
Ph. D., formerly Professor of Mathematics, State Normal School, 
Brox kport, 


Complete in Two Books or in Three Books 
The basic plan of these language books provides a 
recurring and progressive presentation of subjects, 
insures the correct use of the language of others, 
and lays special emphasis upon the use of the para- 
graph. 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY 
New York Chicago 
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SAN FRANCISCO SCHOOLS. 


BY A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR. 


No city, county, or state has a monopoly of 
educational progress. No advantages can make 
schools supremely good, no disadvantages can 
make them alarmingly poor. 

San Francisco has gone through an experience 
never approached by any other city of its size, 
and yet in no other city have I seen more of vital 
activity than here. 

It were easier to fill an entire number of the 
Journal of Education with the notes taken in go- 
ing the rounds of the schools than to do justice 
to the schools in a brief survey. 

All new school buildings have the auditorium 
in the basement. When one realizes how use- 
less much of most basements is, how valuable is 
the space usually given to the auditorium, and 
how convenient, safe, and inexpensive a_ base- 
ment auditorium is, he can but feel that the 
emergency which led to this had some blessings 
in disguise. 

The use of the school yards in this city is 
highly satisfactory. At the Bryant school we 
saw a most attractive demonstration. This is a 
thoroughly cosmopolitan school. The six hun- 
dred boys and girls were massed in the yard at 
recess time. All the children are taught either 
French or German. The French-taught children, 
most of whom were French, sang their national 
song with ardent devotion. Then the German- 
taught children sang their national song with 
equal ardor. Then all the children sang “Cali- 
fornia,” “America,’ and “The Star-Spangled 
Banner” with a rapturous patriotism. 

After this they saluted the flag with an in- 
tensity of emphasis that I have never seen 
equaled. It was almost fanatical. As I stood 
with Superintendent Roncovieri and as#ciates 
upon the outdoor stairway and looked down 
upon these children, most of whom were foreign- 
born, saw their eager faces and caught the rap- 
ture of their patriotic songs and flag salute, the 
thrill of hope in our national future was beyond 
expression. Tlre principal, Miss E. E. Kelly, is 
to be envied for the part she is playing in the 
harmonizing and unifying of these nationalities. 

But these were the good boys and girls. 
From there we went to the Parental day school, 
where are massed those with whom inheritance 
and environment have played an_ undesirable 
part. They are still in barracks built at the time 
of the great conflagration. Less inviting condi- 
tions could scarcely be imagined, but all this was 
forgotten when one caught the swing of the 
thing. 

There were forty-five boys on the premises. 
Of these, thirty-eight had had adenoids removed 
after being assigned to the school. To this in- 


stitution, indoors and out-of-doors, I would like 
to give many pages from the notes taken on the 
spot. 

Everything is real life. The boys are provided 
with a daily luncheon, for which they pay five 
cents a week, so that they may feel that it is not 
charity. Every boy can and does raise five cents 
a week. The boys do the- cooking and serving 
themselves. All vegetables used for these 
luncheons are raised in their own school garden, 
so that school gardening with them is real. 

The boys have to wash up frequently during 
the day and take a daily shower bath. They 
have to launder their own underclothes at the 
school, and ample provision is made for this. 

Next to the Parental school, at the rear, is one 
of the city playgrounds with an indoor play 
equipment for the rainy season. The playground 
supervisor has a residence provided by the city 
on this playground. Each day for a little time 
the forty-five boys—who have studied books 
a while, worked at manual training for a while, 
taken a bath, done their laundry work, and cook- 
ing, when it is their turn—have genuine fun on 
the playgrounds under supervision, 

But sometimes a boy with all the interest at- 
tached to this varied life “lights out” some morn- 
ing, and does not report. Immediately a Par- 
ental school policeman, a badged boy who is 
trustworthy and physically alert and forceful, 
starts out after him, and without fail returns him 
to the school. I saw this feature in action, and 
it will not soon be forgotten, nor the genius and 
mastery of the situation of Miss’ Alexander, the 
principal. 

The Horace Mann school, under the manage- 
ment of R. D. Faulkner, one of the most widely 
known men in the force, was highly interesting. 
This school graduates more pupils annually than 
any other school in the city. Mr. Faulkner is a 
decidedly virile man, professionally and person- 
ally, and the boys catch his spirit, as does the visi- 
tor. There is something invigorating and inspir- 


ing in the very atmosphere of such a school. I’ 


never felt the contagion of enthusiasm more than 
in a talk to the two hundred boys who are to 
graduate this year, upon “Horace Mann,” for 
whom the school is named. It was an inspiration 
to stand before them. ; 
The culmination of the school visiting was at 
the Douglass school, Miss Winifred L. Tarpy, 
principal. This is one of the buildings far 


enough out to have escaped the conflagration. 
An especial feature of this visit was the presence 
of the supervisor of drawing, Miss Katherine M. 
Ball, and the supervisor of music, Miss Estelle 
In these two departments, espe- 


Carpenter. 
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cially, San Francisco is second to no city in the 
country. Each of these supervisors is an artist 
in her field. Those who go to the National Edu- 
cation Association in July will see demonstra- 
tions of Miss Ball’s work, a description of which 
is impossible. For more than twenty years the 
art work has been under her guidance, so that 
time as well as conditions have lent themselves 
to her mastery of the subject. 

The music Has a nation-wide fame because of 
Estelle Carpenter’s exceptional power to  ac- 
complish what is unusual in public school music. 
She took four classes of the third and fourth 
grades, and had them sing without words or 
syllables, but with a single vowel represent with 
keen effect all sorts of experiences, from “the 
telling of a secret” to the breaking of the dawn 
and the barnyard herald of the morn. She would 
call for all sorts of things, and those little people, 
without a word or gesture, would make anything 
clear as crystal by their musical interpretation of 
it. This was an achievement I had never before 
enjoyed. 

Miss Carpenter has had many spectacular 
demonstrations of her skill in musical Jeader- 
ship, but the latest, and one of the best, was upon 
the recent visit of Tetrazzini, the world-famed 
vocalist whom San Francisco, some years ago, 
discovered and first appreciated. Upon her re- 
turn this year the city naturally went wild. On 
Christmas eve in the Union Park, opposite the 
St. Francis hotel, she sang to a mass of humanity 
estimated at a quarter of a million. 

At Dreamland Rink, the hall in which the 
general sessions of the N. E. A. will be held, Miss 
Carpenter gave, in Tetrazzini’s honor, a concert 
by the Italian school children. Of course the 
auditorium was packed to the utmost limit, and 
the Italian children sang as children never sang 
before, and Miss Carpenter’s leadership was lit- 
tle short of inspired, and so completely captured 
and enraptured was Tetrazzini that she kissed 
Miss Carpenter again and again in the presence 
of the vast throng as it cheered as only Italians 
can cheer. . 

To return to the Douglass school and Miss 
Tarpy and her corps of teachers. There was in 
the entire setting a charm which no language can 
portray. Here was seen at its height the hearty 
loyalty of Superintendent Alfred Roncovieri to 
his force and their loyalty to him. I have known 
San Francisco schools under the superintendency 
of many men since I first visited her schools 
thirty-six years ago, and one of the brightest 
pictures that I shall carry with me to the end is 
that of the Douglass school during the pro- 
longed noon hour, when the faculty feasted the 
superintendent and his friends in royal fashion, 
while wit flashed and personal appreciation lent 
its charm to professional association. 


April 13, 1913 
PARENS IRATUS: HIS CAUSE AND CURE.— (IL) 


BY WILLIAM McANDREW, 
Principal of the Washington Irving High School, New York City. 

We had a counter across the office in the Pratt 
high school. Two very excited ladies pounced 
upon me once for not excusing their girls early. 
The tongue-storm lasted several minutes, blown 
across this counter by the women on one side 
against me, leaning on the other. I won out on 
the dismissal question, but the ladies filed with 
the trustees a complaint of discourtesy because 
they had not been asked to sit down. 

Do you ask yourself, why dwell upon cases like 
this? Because, disagreeable as he is, the parens 
iratus is as much a feature of school manage- 
ment as courses of study are, and his amelioration 
is a problem as deeply involved in the progress 
of education as is the method of teaching indirect 
discourse. 

I like to let the abusive caller vent his spleen 
upon a teacher for a few minutes, and then say: 
“Do you know, I think I can see where all the 
trouble comes from.” 

Pater or mater usually turns to me then and 
waits. 

“I think possibly,” I say, “that this girl has 
used the same manner toward this lady as you 
are using toward her yourself.” 

This works in one of two ways, either as a sort 
of bludgeon between the eyes, stunning; or as a 
whip, exciting, to the point that the teacher and I 
for the rest of the interview are winners, because 
we are cool and the disturbed is off his head. 
Then we acknowledge humbly our desire as pub- 
lic servants to do as we should, and papa, rather 
the worse for wearing himself out, is ours. 

You see, the irate parent is likely to be so 
much in the wrong that it would not be right to 
give way to him. Because he has one or two 
boys at home, he thinks his view is conclusive 
for an organization with hundreds of children. 
It is as if a woman who can run a chafing dish 
would offer suggestions on the management of 
an army kitchen. But in every one of these 
tempestuous complainants I always find myself 
discovéring the germs of an honest resentment 
against some more or less vague injustice. 

My pile of letters can’t convince me that there 
were more objectors in those days. On the con- 
trary, the measurements I have made of news- 
paper criticisms in 1887 as compared with 1910 
show that discontent with schools.is greater than 
it was. The parentes irati are not only more 
numerous, but I think they are more intelligent 
than they were a quarter of a century ago. ’Sh! 
Let me whisper. I’m one of them. My own 
children are in the public elementary and high 
schools. The theories I have defended for years 
aren't working. There are twenty high schools 
in this town. One by one, I have seen their 
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principals send their own children to private 
schools. The grind in our public institutions is 
too heavy. Your Chicago papers cry “too much 
home work”; the New York journals do the 
same. I have an envelope full of suggestions for 
the management of high-school lessons so that 
the home-work abuse will disappear. None of 
them will work. The division of a child’s time 
among four or seven teachers without excessive 
home work does not exist in any high school 
generally known to the educational world. In 
colleges the lack of reasonable regulation of out- 
side study by professors has brought about the 
impossibility of excellence in scholarship, and, 
therefore, the acceptance of mediocrity. I spent 
a day in a university last spring to try to locate 
the cause of the failure of a good boy I had sent 
there. The lad’s classmates told me that no one 
could get all the lessons assigned. The dean con- 
fessed it. Occasion took me to Boston a little 
while later, where a Harvard student and an at- 
tendant upon the Institute of Technology told me 
the same. 

The number of high school children who do 
well is pitiably small. High school management 
cannot improve this much. You cannot bring 
much pressure upon the teacher, for she can 
truthfully reply: “I conduct my _ recitations 
properly. I teach my fifty minutes a day, but I 
cannot go to the homes of every one of my chil- 
dren .and there make them work properly.” 
Don't you see this fatal weakness of our system? 
We have no teaching of the art of study before 
we permit the children by themselves to practice 
it. They teach themselves mind wandering, doz- 
ing in front of a book, time-wasting. Common 
consent places the responsibility for educating 
children upon the schools, but the schools rely 
too much upon undirected, unknown goings-on 
at home. I would not undertake to build your 
house if every day when I was gone some one 
less skilled than I fussed with the brick and 
mortar. 

I’m ready, if I were permitted, to cut out home 
work altogether, and require no teacher or child 
to do anything outside of hours. Studying 
should be done at stated times in suitable rooms, 
and supervised by study experts, so that it might 
be taught. To do this I should like a six-hour 
day, with suitable exercise upon the roof in the 
open air. Our workers, old and young, would 
leave their business cares at their place of busi- 
ness when they went home. : 

One circumstance that makes me believe that 
such a plan would decrease the number of irate 
parents is the record of certain classes in three 
high schools :— 

AVERAGE SUCCESSES PER HUNDRED STU- 
DENTS IN THREE HIGH SCHOOLS. 
Subjects Requiring No Home Study. 
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Subjects Depending on Home Study. 


From the standpoint of the manager of a 
school, the cutting out of home work means 
simplicity and strength. It abolishes the present 
reliance upon scattered and irresponsible parents, 
whom you cannot supervise or require to perform 
their duties. It fixes upon a person paid for it 
the responsibility of getting work done. It re- 
duces deficiency in scholarship in most instances 
to cases of discipline. Failure to work in such 
circumstances is disobedience. We know better 
how to deal with that than with the distant and 
unseen affairs in the pupil’s home. I believe 
this is one cure for parens iratus. 

Another irritating cause is children’s lack of in- 
terest in what we give them. In that Hyde Park 
high school twenty-five years ago we used parts 
of Caesar, Cicero, and Vergil, with a large 
amount of Latin grammar, as a medium of edu- 
cation. The natural interest of the various chil- 
dren in this was small. The grammar was to 
some extent directed toward facility in reading, 
but the most of the work in grammar was an end 
in itself. It 1s so yet, and it is not interesting. 
For myself, after years of trying it, I cannot get 
myself educated by uninteresting things. James 
Freeman Clarke and the members of his family 
got education out of Latin, but they did not do 
it our way. The grammar came only as meeded, 
and was never needed in one-tenth of the amounts 
that we give. They read and read, and after that 
they read—Ovid, Varro, Catullus, Seneca, 
Marcus Aurelius, and Tacitus. We don’t. We 
have nét selected the most valuable Latin to read. 
Rome lasted twelve hundred years; you confine 
your study of her literature to less than a hun- 
dred. You say you have selected the best 
authors. You have not. ‘There are a score of 
Latin pieces more interesting to me and more 
interesting to children than these three authors. 
There are hundreds of passages more inspiring, 
more thought-provoking, more informing, more 
potent in every quality that makes literature. 

Your Latin scholarship is poorer to-dar than 
it ever was. You can’t get enthusiasm for it, Le 
cause monotony kills enthusiasm. Ncar me is a 
Latin teacher who was at it in 1886. He is not 
teaching one line that he did not teach that year. 
You cannot make me believe that this sort of 
repetition can avoid stultifying a man’s mind to 
the point of near imbecility. He corrects every 
translation to conformity with the style to which 
his ear has become formed. Every variation 
from this disturbs him. He cannot translate a 
new sentence with the facility of his second-year 
students. Not only is he pottering over the 
same passages term after term, but his neigh- 
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ors are doing the same. The Latin classes in 
Los Angeles are doing the same work as those 
in Bangor. Where is the progress in this? 
Something of the same uniformity and monotony 
Gs evident in French and German and English and 
mathematics and science. You let a teacher go 
over the same details year after year, when there 
are just as good materials for study in the same 


departments of knowledge. This is the sort of 
process that psychologists say produces stu- 
pidity. 


What preventive of this result do we give high 
school teachers? Nothing effective that I know 
of. Are stupidity, monotony, mechanical mental 
processes, laziness, indifference, absent from us? 
I do not find that we are singularly alert, adap- 
tive, or progressive. We seem to me pretty 
much all alike, doing the same things in the same 
way, and producing a larger amount of mediocrity 
every year. We confess that we are in a rut, and 
we let ourselves be characterized in medical ad- 
vertisements as “the tired teachers.” 

We have the most perfect system and the 
poorest education that we ever had. The oftener 
we get together and agree upon a common way 
-of doing things, the more frequently we have a 
report of a committee of ten or of thirteen or of 
fifteen, the more completely do the rest of us 
stop thinking and adopt a common plan. The 
analogy of business organization and of military 
formation has equipped us with a system that de- 
feats the purpose with which teaching originally 
set out, the education of the powers of youth 
toward their realization. No man can educate 
youth to think unless he himself is a thinker. No 
“man can be a thinker and spend the better part 
-of his time doing the same thing over and over. 
The stultification of intelligence by employment 
‘in factories is not so serious to America as the 
deadening of teachers by uniformity. 

We have made a fetish of a system, a course of 
study, a subject. The purpose of your Latin 
teacher is the Latin grammar and the selected 
spassages. Accuracy, good English speech, in- 
dustry, taste, or any specified kind of human effi- 
-ciency, if it comes at all, is a by-product of your 
Latin-teaching process, and mot the aim your 
instructor intelligently works for. As a result 
.of this centring upon the selected means in- 
stead of upon the end he often produces, by 
means of Latin, inaccuracy, wretched English,* 
lazy use of translations, and distaste for literature. 
The purpose of the physics teacher is to cover the 
subject. He has specialized upon the subject, 
not upon any buman ability which he regards it 
as his especial function to strengthen. The 
physics specialists have united ; they have made 
uniform courses. They are repeating them year 
after year. They have turned one of the most 

‘fascinating of subjects into one cordially detested 
‘by thousands of girls and by hundreds of boys. 
Your whole high school faculty is made up of 
ypersons centred upon subjects, not of experts in 


*Did you ever read more continuously dreary English than the 
volumes of translations constituting any classical library ? The men 
-who produce these monstrosities are eminent linguistic scholars. 
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human nature or human growth at all. You can- 
not get a good position on a horse farm because 
you have raised oats or studied the manufacture 
of harness. You can, however, get a place as an 
educator of youth if you have gone through a 
course of Latin, Greek, or chemistry. 

Reasoning it out philosophically or comparing 
it empirically with any successful work in other 
industries, do you see any reason why our study- 
centred system of education should satisfy any 
larger number of parents than it does? 

If you set out to cure human patients, or de- 
velop dumb animals, or raise flowers, would you 
not expect to make your aim certain living 
products brought to an improved state of ad- 
vancement? Would you not hesitate to have it 
known that you were pursuing exactly the same 
course with each of your charges that every other 
physician or trainer or grower was following with 
his? There is only one circumstance in which I 
can see that you would be justified in all follow- 
ing the same course, and that would be if that 
course had always produced 100 per cent. of suc- 
cesses. 

But this high school precedure doesn’t do that 
at all. In this pile of letters of twenty-five years 
ago the names of those rated highest or even 
satisfactory in the educational processes we car- 
ried on in Hyde Park are those of persons who 
neither in 1890 nor in 1900 nor in 1910 were high- 
est or even satisfactory in their service in the 
world. Among the children whom in 1886 we 
drove from school discouraged by their failures 
in our arbitrary and uniform succession of daily 
exercises are those of men and women who to- 
day are more efficient individuals than many of 
those whom we ranked higher in algebra and 
Greek. The high school procedure has not pro- 
duced 100 per cent. of successes or 90 per cent. 
of successes or 80 per cent. of successes in any 
count of students I can make. 

For that reason neither you nor I dare main- 
tain that in the education of the children this day 
sent to us we can be justified in choosing as the 
means of educating them the same means that 
every other high school chooses. The very fact 
that it is just the same in Portland as in Kanka- 
kee condemns it.” The fact that it has changed 
so little in twenty-five years condemns it more. 
Nor will the trooping after manual training or 
vocational education alleviate the trouble much, if 
we go trooping all together. 

What we want, as I conceive, is a centring 
of our attention on the children, and a resolution 
as to what abilities and what mental equipment 
we shall give them, Then we ought to be more 
free in every school to devise the daily exercises 
to bring about the growth we seek. As soon as 
that becomes the purpose of education, the fact 
that there are many roads to the same point will 
break up this retarding uniformity which now 
disgraces us. San Francisco’s school system 
won't look any more like Boston’s than San Fran- 
cisco looks like Boston. Why should it? 

Moreover we shall have a rule forbidding any 
one to use the same authors or exercises more 
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than three times running, just as we had a con- 
tract at college with our dining-hall, preventing 
monotony of menus. This will do something to 
prevent us from becoming uninteresting and un- 
fit persons to associate with curious-minded 
youth. 

The freedom to select from all knowledge, not 
merely from the little field of present high school 
studies, the exercises we ourselves want to use 
wherewith to train youth to thinking, feeling, and 
doing will, of necessity, produce a new type of 
teacher, a discoverer, an inventor, a progressor. 
Such a one, with his purpose centred upon per- 
sons, not upon books, will necessarily grow into 
a more human personality. He is bound to 
come nearer satisfying his constituency than we 
do at present, because dissatisfaction with us now 
could scarcely be greater. 

If you make public education a process of de- 
veloping children according to their capabilities 
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and needs, you will at least be able to answer the 
irate parent: “I’m doing, the best I know how. 
You tell me a better way and I'll try it.” At 
present you can't say any such thing. Yon have 
to answer: “Here’s the course of study the 
authorities provide. It was never formed after 
a study of your boy and what he needs. It was 
handed down to us from an alien civilization, and 
you can take it or leave it, but you've got to pay 
for it anyhow.” 

This situation perpetuates discontent among 
parents. 

I submit to you, therefore, that the parens 
iratus is a nuisance, but a necessary one, and that 
he is not getting what he ought, and that the 
reformation of the service ought to spring from 
those who are giving it, that the work of the 
schools ought to be based upon children, not 
upon system, and that it ought never again to be 
permitted to attain to the uniformity it now dis- 
closes.—The School Review, January, 1911. 


a 


EASTER CAROL. 


O Earth, throughout thy borders 
Re-don thy fairest dress; 

And everywhere, O Nature! 
Throb with new happiness; 

Once more to new creation 
Awake, and death gainsay, 

For death is swallowed up of life, 
And Christ is risen to-day! 


Let peals of jubilation 
Ring out in all the lands; 
With hearts of deep elation 
Let sea with sea clasp hands; 
Let one supreme Te Deum 
Roll round the world’s highway, 
For death is swallowed up of life, 
And Christ is risen to-day. 
—George Newell Lovejoy. 
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THE BOY AND THE STREETS. 


BY SUPERINTENDENT J. M. ARIAIL, 
Lancaster, South Carolina. 


The subject suggests platitudes. Everything 
that I shall say will be witnessed by the most 
casual observer. There exists a condition that is 
widespread and serious, demanding more earnest 
antagonism than it generally receives. This 
platitudinal subject depresses teachers more than 
any existing school evil. To the street may be 
traced nearly all of the things that retard the 
progress of any school, and few standards may be 
made without considering the level of the street- 
loving boy. To the street may be traced those 
intangible clashes between teachers and pupils, 
which are understood by indulgent and illogical 
parents with so great difficulty. Though all 
teachers are agreed upon the subject of the boy 
and the streets, I cannot avoid the belief that 
there is lacking a spirit of protest and present a 
minimum of outside co-operation. Though the 
lure of the streets is taking away thousands of 
boys from their desks at school and ensnaring 
just so many lives, I recall but few editorials 
along this line. I have never heard a sermon 
devoted to this question. I recall few services 
that have been devoted to child-uplifting, and 
nothing more. The line of the least resistance 
is the fascinating way to the streets. 

I have always regarded the streets as a place 


where the school boy has the least place. It is 
wholly concerned with matters outside of the 
boy’s world. It is the fighting place of men— 
gray and grim. It is the place of heat and 
strife, of barter and gain, of trade, of loss—and 
of tragedy. It is the arena of developed brain 
and tested character, without room for the imma- 
ture, and without mercy to the unripe. It is the 
camping ground of the criminal, and a steel trap 
to the uninitiated. To become familiar with its 
Ways sometimes costs a man the fine flower of his 
manhood and the faith that he pledged to his. 
ideals. It is as merciless as death to the soul of 
a boy, and to verify this, teachers need only to re- 
fer to their records. 

In contrast to this, the boy represents charac- 
ter in formation. The relation is that of. the 
pitcher who warms up behind the grandstand be- 
fore appearing on the diamond, or, finer still, it 
is that of the silent years spent in a carpenter's. 
shop, with Jerusalem and Gethsemane and 
Calvary far across the hills! For, in his home 
behind the streets, the boy must be learning, 
through careful training, to meet temptation 
with work, opportunity with purpose; to live 
calmly amid rush and tumult, to preserve his in- 
dividuality in a crowd, and to direct his life and 
the acts thereof by the inner intangible. I do 
not believe that any boy should be confined too 
closely. Nor do I believe that he should be 
prohibited from the association of the street, but 
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I believe that every parent in the land should be 


sure that the time spent on the street is limited, 
Systematically governed, and that he should 
know the whereabouts of the boy. Of course the 
suggestion means firmness and painstaking care, 
but I believe in it. I believe the time to study 
and the time to play and the time to be on the 
$treets should be equally definite, and a violation 
of either be met with swift and unfailing punish- 
ment. 

At any rate, the issue is a live one. We do not 
deny the subtle hold that the street may get on 
a thoughtful man. We teachers cannot deny 
that it often rests the tired eyes and affords 
change for an over-wrought brain, yet everyday 
we see its fatal effects upon those committed to 
our charge. What is the remedy? There is 
none outside the home. There the question must 
be solved—a question great enough and live 
enough to supply matter for a two-weeks’ ses- 
sion of any woman's club in the land! 


OUR LAWS MAKE A CRIME OF THE PLAY OF 
CHILDREN. * 
Is IT ANY WONDER THAT SOME CHILDREN, 
GROWN UP, MAKE A PLAY OF CRIME? 

IS IT THE DUTY OF EVERY GOOD AND ERNEST 
CITIZEN TO VISIT THE CHILD WELFARE EX- 
HIBITION, AND ACQUAINT HIMSELF WITH 
FACTS AND CONDITIONS, ELOQUENTLY PRE- 
SENTED THERE. 

[Reprinted by permission from the editorial 
columns of the New York Evening Journal.] 


This country, not so long ago, used to kill chil- 
dren judicially for breaking laws. Franklin tells 
of a case in his day when a child—for an offense 
that would not even call for a scolding now—was 
brutally put to death. 

| We have got over that, but we have not recov- 
‘¢red from all of our brutality toward children. 
How many readers of this newspaper know that a 
lafge part of the business of the police in a great 
«city like New York is arresting children? 
How many citizens know that of all the children 


‘arrested, more than one-half are arrested for play- 


ing games, trying to amuse themselves and exer- 
cise their muscles under adverse conditions? 

How many thoughtful men and women realize 
that hundreds of thousands of children live under 
conditions in which they can only play by making 
themselves criminals in the eyes of the law? 

Don’t you think it interesting to know that, 
whereas 128 children were arrested in a given pe- 
riod for playing baseball, and seventy-seven chil- 
dren were arrested for playing “cat,’’ only twenty- 
three were arrested for “shooting craps,” that is 
to say, for gambling, which injures the children’s 
morals, and not one was arrested for smoking 
cigarettes, which destroys the children’s health? 

What do you suppose the effect is upon the 
minds of children, whose sense of justice is so 
acute, when they are hunted through streets and 
alleys because they have been guilty of trying to 
amuse themselves? 


"Copyright, 1911, by the New York Evening Journal Publishing 
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The law says that children playing in the streets 
shall be arrested—and that is done. Perhaps the 
law must say so. Property is sacred, and broken 
window panes are very painful to civilization. 

But if the law must arrest children that play in 
the streets, is it not the sacred duty of prosperity 
and intelligence to provide those children with 
some other place to play? ° 

And if our laws are so earnest and active in 
arresting children that violate any law against 
their play, how can decency explain the fact that 
our laws are so lax in preventing the children 
from doing things that harm the children them- 
selves? 

Regularly the vigilant police, under orders from 
above, arrest the children for begging transfers 
from passengers on street cars. 

For this serious crime of asking a passenger to 
give his transfer to a child, ninety-two children 
were arrested in a given time, dragged to court, 
and branded in their own minds and in the minds 
of their friends with the brand of criminality. 

The law says that that shall be done, and it is 
done. 

The law also says that children under a certain 
age, when they smoke cigarettes in public, shall be 
arrested by policemen, not in order to punish the 
children, but to find out who sold the cigarettes to 
a child, to impress upon parents their duty, and to 
punish the seller that delivers poison to a young 
child. 

But the police do not arrest children that smoke 
cigarettes. The reason is simple. It is a reason 
thoroughly mixed in with all of our civilization. 

Chiidren that beg for transfers are arrested be- 
cause a corporation wants them arrested. The 
street car corporation which controls the city gov- 
ernment of New York does not want transfers 
begged, borrowed, given away, or sold. And so 
the children are arrested. 

But another corporation, the tobacco trust, is 
very well pleased to have children smoke cigar- 
ettes. The tobacco trust sees nothing wrong in a 
pale-faced little boy leaning up in secret against a 
damp wall filling his lungs with cigarette smoke. 
So that little child is not interfered with. If he 
throws away the cigarette, takes up his baseball 
bat, and tries to play with his brother in the street 
—they must go to jail. What kind of a picture 
does that give you of civilization, and how vivid 
an impression does it givé you of the power of cor- 
porations? 

And, readers, what do you suppose is the harm- 
ful effect upon the minds of children? Is it not 
natural, when the law makes a crime of a child’s 
play, that the child, desperate, deprived of natural 
development, should only too often make a play 
of crime when he reaches mature years? 

Does not a child know what is just and what is 
unjust? Is there a child so young that it does not 
realize that it is being brutally treated when taken 
to court, and threatened, punished, and subse- 
quently very often whipped by its father and 
mother at a magistrate’s command, simply be- 
cause if has obeyed the natural instincts put into 
it by nature, and beyond its control? 
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PEACE DAY. 


THE COST OF WAR. 
PEACE EXERCISE FOR MAY 18. 
BY JANE A. STEWART. 


[Let the room be decorated with flags—a white bor- 
der put around any national flag constitutes it ‘‘a peace 
flag.” The blackboard drawings may include the white 
dove with an olive branch. A few pictures of battle- 
ships will give point ‘to the program, and some of the 
facts and figures given in the following exercise may be 
appropriately put on the blackboard.] 

Opening Song, “Send Down Thy Peace.”— 
Send down Thy peace, O God! 
Too long the war clouds frown, 
Too long the darkened way we've trod; 
Thy peace, O God, send down. 


Send down Thy love, Thy life, 
Our lesser lives to crown, 

And cleanse them of their hate and strife, 
Thy living love send down. 


Send down Thy peace, O Lord! 
Earth’s bitter voices drown 
In one deep ocean of aécord; 
Thy peace. O God, sehd down. 
“The Cost of War (in Lives.)” (Exercise by eleven pu- 
pils.) 

First pupil—Who can estimate the cost of any war? 
The losses of war are incalculable. There are losses in 
life, in money, in destruction of property, in injury to 
commerce, in cutting off manufacturing, in damage to 
health, and in many other ways. The cost of war is so 
great as almost to stagger us. 

Second pupil—Let us first take up the cost of war as 
shown in loss of life. It is estimated that the loss of 
life in all the wars since the beginning of accepted his- 
tory is fifteen billion people,—a number equal to all the 
people who have lived on the earth for the last 600 
years. 


Third pupil—Of this number fourteen million were 
victims of the wars during the nineteenth century. 
The Napoleonic campaigns alone destroyed six million 
lives. No less than half of these were Frenchmen, the 
rest being Italians, Germans, Austrians, Russians, 
Englishmen, Spaniards, Turks, Arabs, ete. 

Fourth pupil—The war of 1812 between the United 
States and Great Britain cost these two English-speak- 
ing countries more than 50,000 men killed and wounded. 
And one million is probably not too large a figure to 
cover all the dead and disabled men of the Civil war 
in America. 

Fifth pupil—The Crimean war of 1854 to 1856, in 
which France, England, Piedmont, Turkey, and Russia 
took part, cost the five nations at least 785,000 men, 
nearly 600,000 of whom died from sickness and suffer- 
ing due to the long, hard marches and exposure. 

Sixth pupil—Sixty-three thousand human lives were 
destroyed in the Italian war of 1859 waged by Austria, 
France, and Piedmont, and over 100,000 soldiers were 
disabled. Another 45,000 were sacrified in a brief war 
between Prussia, Austria, and Italy in 1866. 

Seventh pupil—Sixty-five thousand lives is the est!- 
mated cost in life alone of the various European expe- 
ditions from 1861 to 1867 to Mexico, Cochin China, 
Lebanon, Paraguay, Morocco, etc. The Zulu and 
Afghan wars of 1879 cost 40,000 lives. 

Eighth pupil—Before these last there were the deadly 
Franco-Prussian war of 1870 and 1871 and the disas- 
trous contest of Russia and Turkey in 1877. The for- 


mer cost 225,000, and the latter reached a total of a 
quarter million lives. 

Ninth pupi—The short and terrible contest between 
Japan and China in 1894-'95 destroyed at least 15,000 
lives. The pitiful Boer war cost England alone fully 
100,000 men and the Boers about 30,000, not to speak 
of women and children who met death In the recon- 
centrado camps. During the terrible Russo-Japanese 
combat 530,000 men were slain. 

Tenth pupil—The story of the cost of war is a ter- 
rible one. Even in the brief Spanish-American war of 
1898 the loss of human life rose very high. It has been 
estimated that perhaps a million Filipinos perished at 
the hands of the American soldiers, and of Americans 
themselves the loss reached fully 10,000. 

Eleventh pupil—The forcible annexation of territory 
in various parts of the world by the great nations has 
resulted in great aggregate losses of life. The British 
opium wars with China, the Sepoy and other wars in 
India, the British expeditions up the Nile and to other 
parts of Africa, the Italian-Abyssinian wars, the civil 
and international wars in South and Central America, 
the Indian wars in the United States are among those 
which have occasioned immense cost in sacrificing hu- 
man ilves. 

Recitation, “Angel of Peace,” by Oliver W. Holmes. 
“Cost of War (in Money),” by eight pupils.— 

First pupil—The cost of war in money has been well 
ealled huge butcher's bill.” It comes to us in sey- 
eral parts. There is first the enormous expense of keep- 
ing up great armies and navies by all the nations; sec- 
ond, the big bills for the carrying on of wars; third, 
the colossal cost in the destruction of valuable property; 
and fourth, the cost of pensions, maintaining the dis- 
abled, the cost of the destruction of business and in- 
dustry. There is no end to the cost of war, and the 
figures are fabulous. 

Second pupil—A million is an enormous sum, If we 
should try to count‘a million, counting one each second 
day and night, it would take us a year and two months. 
But a million dollars seems to be a very small sum in 
the expenditures of war. The nations of Europe have 
now and have had for more than a generation war 
debts aggregating 30,000 millions on which they have 
to pay out annually about 1,000 millions in_ interest. 
This is money which should go instead for things the 
people need, for schools, public parks, playgrounds, 
better houses, ‘better health conditions, and a more 
happy, useful life for everybody. 

Third pupil—The cost of all the great wars of history 
has been enormous. The amounts range from thirty- 
four million dollars for the Schleswig-Holstein war of 
1864 to 15,000 millions for the Napoleonic campaigns 
covering nineteen years in which eight nations were 
concerned. The American Civil war cost 8,000 mil- 
lions; the British-Boer war, 1,300 millions; the Franco- 
Prussian, 3,000 millions; the Crimean war, 1,666 mil- 
lions; the Russo-Japanese, 1,735 millions; the Spanish- 
American Philippine, 800 millions. A grand total of 
40.000 million dollars was spent in wars during the 
nineteenth century alone. 

Fourth pupil—It is awful to think about! But that 
sum, immense as it is, is only part of the money cost of 
war. When we add the value of property destroyed, 
the terrible waste of war begins to be realized. Gen- 
eral Sherman estimated that property to the amount of 
at least 300 millions of dollars was destroyed outright 
by his army on its historic march to the sea. Think of 
that when next you sing “Marching Through Georgia!” 
Nothing was sacred in the eyes of the ravaging armies 
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even in the nineteenth century days (which we fike to 
think were civilized), and how much greater must have 
been the wanton destruction in the earlier centuries. 
It would be impossible to estimate it. 

Fifth pupil—-And the loss to business! Where’s 
where the shoe pinches hard. Every war wrecks for- 
tunes, and leaves multitudes of homes in distress. 
Commerce is stopped, thus closing off sources’ of in- 
come. The great world’s family of nations is now so 
intimately connected that when any: members have a 
fight the well-being of all the others is disturbed. Dur- 
ing the Civil war in America the cotton industries of 
England and France suffered heavily from the cutting 
off of the supply of cotton. The Russo-Japanese war 
stopped many of the freight ships between western 
ports and the east. Huge losses were thus caused. 

Sixth pupil—-Then there is the colossal cost of what 
is now called “armed peace.” This is because of the 
mistaken idea that, in time of peace, a nation should 
prepare for war. The amounts thus drawn from na- 
tional treasuries are tremendous, and they are recog- 
nized by every true patriotic statesman as unreason- 
able and unnecessary. Prussia, Great Britain, Ger- 
many, France, and the United States are the great 
powers that set the pace, and all the other countries 
try to keep up by building enormous battleships and 
maintaining great armies. This wrong idea keeps all 
the nations in debt, and is hindering the real progress 
of the world in the best things. 

Seventh pupil—Fifty manual training schools could 
be built and equipped for the cost of a battleship, 
teaching the rudiments of a trade to 75,000 young 
people each year. One battleship costs twelve millions 
of dollars, and costs for twenty years’ maintenance 
$28,000,000, and then is fit‘only for the junk heap. The 
sum spent on its support alone would provide 1,400 
churches at $20,000 each, or 7,000 farms at $4,000 each, 
or a four-year college education for 14,000 men-or 
women at $500 a year each. 

Eighth pupil—It is interesting to think of what the 
world might have been like if all the waste of war in 
money and in lives had been saved and put to good use. 
The realization of its enormous cost and waste is mak- 
ing people think. The fact that the United States gov- 
ernment is paying out to-day seventy per cent. of its 
income for past wars and in preparation for future 
wars that may never transpire is stirring sensible 
people up. The coming generation must find a way of 
replacing suspicion and force by reason and law, so 
that the nations will settle down to harmony and good 
will, and the world’s wealth of human life and money 
may be used for productive, humane, and enlightened 
purposes. 

Closing Song, “These Things Shall Be.” (Tune: “Duke 

Street.’’) 

“These things shall be! <A loftier race 

Than e’er the world hath known shall rise, 
With flame of freedom in their souls 

And light of knowledge in their eyes. 


“Nation with nation, land with land, 
Unarmed shall live as comrades free; 

In every heart and brain shall throb 
The pulse of one fraternity.” 


B. E.B., New York: I consider the Journal of Edu- 
cation one of the very best journals published in the 
English language. It may be possible that it is better 
than journals published in other languages, but I am 
competent to make comparison only with journals pub- 
lished in the English language. I recommend your 
Journal to teachers both in conversation with them and 
in my periodicals. I take pleasure in quoting frcm your 
Journal, because you always have something of value to 
quote, something that will be helpful to the average 
teacher throughout the country. : 
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THE MESSAGE OF PEACE. 
BY JULIA WARD HOWE. 


Bid the din of battle cease! 
Folded be the wings of fire! 
Let your courage conquer peace,— 

Every gentle heart’s desire. 


Let the crimson flood retreat! 
Blended in the are of love 

Let the flags of nations meet; 
Bind the raven, loose the dove. 


At the altar that we raise 
King and Kaiser may bow down; 
Warrior-knights above their bays 
Wear the sacred olive crown. 


Blinding passion is subdued, 
Men discern their common birth, 
God hath made of kindred blood 
All the peoples of the earth. 


High and holy are the gifts 
He has lavished on the race,— 
Hope that quickens, prayer that lifts, 
Honor’s meed and beauty’s grace. 
As in heaven’s*bright face we look 
Let our kindling souls expand; 
Let us pledge, on nature’s book, 
Heart to heart and hand to hand. 


For the glory that we saw 
In the battle-flag unfurled, 
Let us read Christ’s better law: 
Fellowship for all the world! 
—Copyright, 1899, by the Sunday School Times. (Re- 
printed by permission.) 


AN ORIENTAL’S VIEW OF PEACE. 


Search out the source of these pernicious wars, 
Replete with horrors which the world abhors, 


First, of the evil we must find the root; 


Then seek a remedy to extirpate. 

*Tis blended greed and ignorance that cause 

Mankind to disregard its noblest laws. 

And while these evils hold their direful sway, 

The world can never know the peaceful day. 

In every habitation we must preach 

The doctrine of fraternity; and teach 

That all the races of mankind are one, 

All sharers of a universe where none 

Has preference in the great Creator’s sight 

Who made one home for all born of his might. 
—Prince Arfa-ud-Daula.. 


THE STAR-SPANGLED BANNER OF PEACE. 
Oh, the world is aweary of battle and strife; 
She is weary of death; she is longing for life; 
And here, in her glory, Columbia stands, 
A light round her brow, and a lamp in her hands. 
She will guide, she will lead, and illumine the way 
*Till the nations of earth are all brothers for aye, 
While her star-spangled banner shall peacefully wave 
O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave. 


Oh, ye angels who once upon Bethlehem’s plain 
Sang of peace upon earth and good will unto men, 
Come, descend in compassion once more unto earth, 
And renew in our hearts the miraculous birth. 
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Bid the war-fiend for aye cease his terrible game, 
And send back the demon to hell whence he came; 
Then our star-spangled banner shal! joyfully wave 
O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave. 


Let our banner be Thine, Prince of Peace and of Love; 

On its staff for the eagle Thy baptismal dove; 

Let the stars in its folds but betoken the one 

That once led the wise men to the cradle, Thy throne. 

And the stripes of bright crimson declare «shou hast 
bled 

That man’s blood nevermore by man’s hand _ shall be 
shed; 

Then the star-spangled banner in triumph shall wave 

O’er a nation—Thy freemen—for righteousness brave! 

—Julia S. Tutwiler. 


ANGEL OF PEACE. 
(Tune: Keller’s “American Hymn.) 

Angel of Peace, thou hast wandered too long, 

Spread thy white wings to the sunshine of love; 
Come while our voices are blended in song, 

Fly to our ark like the storm-beaten dove! 
Fly to our ark on the wings of the dove, 

Speed o’er the far-sounding billows of song, 
Crowned with thine olive-leaf garland of love, 

Angel of Peace, thou hast waited too long! 


Brothers we meet on this altar of thine, 
Mingling the gifts we have gathered for thee; 
Sweet with the odors of myrtle and pine, 
Breeze of the prairie and breath of the sea, 
Meadow and mountain and forest and sea. 
Sweet is the fragrance of myrtle and pine, 
Sweeter the incense we offer to thee, 
srothers once more, ’round this altar of thine! 


Angels of heaven now answer the strain. 
Hark! a new anthem js filling the sky! 
Loud as the storm-wind that tumbles the miuin, 
Bid the full breath of the organ reply, 
Let the loud tempest of voices reply, 
Roll its long surge like the earth-shaking main! 
Swell the vast song till it mounts to the sky! 
Angels of heaven re-echo the s.rain! 
—O. W. Holmes. 


oo 


Put off, put off your mail, O kings, 
And beat your brands to dust! 

Your hands must learn a surer grasp, 
Your hearts a better trust. 


Upon the grassy mountain paths 
The glittering hosts increase— 
They come! They come! How fair their feet! 
They come who publish peace. 
—John Ruskin. 


Dear country mine! far in that viewless west, 

And ocean-warded, strife thou too hast known, 

But may thy sun hereafter bloodless shine, 

And may thy way be onward without wrath, 

And upward on no carcass of the slain; 

And if thou smitest let it be for peace 

And justice—not in hate, or pride, or lust 

Of enipire. Mayst thou ever be, O land, 

Noble and pure as thou art free and strong; 

So shalt thou lift a light for all the world 

And for all time, and bring the Age of Peace. 
—R. W. Gilder. 
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PENCIL POINTS FOR TEACHERS. 


BY JOHN L. SHROY. 


Smile, and the class smiles with you. 

- Of principals: Many are examined, but few ap- 
pointed. 

A little compliment now and then is relished by 
the best of teachers. 

Try to fit your place. A loose shoe once 
caused a blister. 

A loud, shrill, schoolroom voice is an abomina- 
tion of desolation. If pupils could get away, they 
would be found crowded in the room of a low- 
toned, sweet-voiced teacher, where they would 
have to work twice as hard. ® 


The spirit is willing, but the curriculum is ex-- 


tensive. 

Eternal vigilance is the price of good discipline. 

He jests at teaching who never taught. 

Where the principal does the teacher’s think- 
ing the teacher soon goes mentally lame. 

Spare the illustration and spoil the explanation. 

An angry parent is a fire that will soon burn it- 
self out. Your anger added will cause a con- 
flagration. Ice puts out fire quicker than more 
wood, 

A kind, courteous answer to an unkind, dis- 
courteous note will heap coals of fiery shame 
upon the unkind writer’s head. 


HEALTH FACTS. 


Of 758 cities, 337 have systems of medical in- 
spection. 

In seventy-five per cent. of the cities work is 
under the board of education. 

Three hundred and one cities have inspection 
for the detection of contagious diseases. 

One hundred and sixty-seven cities have physi- 
cal examinations of school children. 

In 189 cities vision and hearing tests are con- 
ducted by doctors. 

In 399 cities vision and hearing tests are con- 
ducted by teachers. 

One thousand one hundred and _ ninety-four 
school doctors are employed as permanent mem- 
bers ‘of educational forces. 

Three hundred and seventy-one nurses are 
employed in seventy-six cities. 

Forty-eight cities have school dentists.—Sage 
Foundation. 


ADMIRABLE HIGH SCHOOL ENGLISH. 


Miss Charlotte I. Poyner, head of the depart- 
ment of English in the Houghton (Mich.) high 
school, secures results that we have rarely seen 
equaled and never excelled. “Specimens of the 
Regular Work in First-Year English” is a re- 
markable collection of articles mostly descriptive. 
Here are some of the topics: “A Summer Storm,” 
“The Old Farm,” “A Hollander,” “Stuck in the 
Mud,” “Buying a New Spring Hat,” “Ralph's 
Temptation,” “A Snow Storm,” “A Winter 
Tragedy,” “A Fishing Trip.” © The work is 
natural, graceful, and effective. A. E. W. 
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CARDBOARD COVERING. 


BY N. M. PAIRPOINT. 


When the technical processes of making a 
working drawing and a development from it, 
laying out the object upon the paper and cutting 
and ‘scoring are understood, the pupils are 
ready to take up more advanced work in card- 
board. 


decide what size pictures he wishes the frame for ; 
it is as well to have the pictures brought to 
school, so that accurate measurements can be 
made. Different sized pictures can be used in 
one frame if desired. 

The model for this was made to hold two post 


FOUNDATION AND COVERING FOR OUTSIDE OF PICTURE FRAME. 


An interesting series of exercises will be found 
by covering a foundation card with cover paper, 
and most serviceable and artistic results can be 
obtained. 

A cardboard that is used by box manu- 
facturers, called “chip board,” is the ideal one for 
the foundation. It can also be obtained in what 
is called “vat-lined chip board,” meaning that a 
white lining has been already applied to one side. 
This can be bought 
from box factories 


or cardboard manu- 
facturers. If it can- 
not be had, Bristol 
board will answer 
the purpose, al- 
though it is not 
quite so satisfactory 
as the former. 

A picture frame 
is a good subject 
to begin with, and 
if one is designed 
to hold two pic- 
tures, facing each 
other when it is 
opened, excel- 
lent piece of con- 


cards, so the openings were three by five inches 
each. A margin of three-quarters of an inch is 
to be left all around the opening, and two pieces 
of card were cut this size. 

In cutting out the space for the pictures, insert 
the point of the scissors into the middle of the 
space, then hold them under the card while cut- 
ting, and cut to each corner. This will make it 
quite simple to cut each edge true and straight. 


| 
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structive work is 
demonstrated. 


Let each pupil 


FRAME AND COVERING TO HOLD PICTURE, 
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For the outside cover, a card six and a half by 
nine and a half inches will be needed, folded and 
lined with cover paper down the centre. 

These measurements can be changed to suit 
individual tastes, and give good practice in se- 
lecting pleasing margins, with some variety if de- 
sired. 


= 


PICTURE FRAME. 


When the constructive freehand sketch has 
been decided upon, showing how the object will 
look when completed, a development must be 
made, which will consist of two parts—the 
cardboard foundation for both the outside cover 
and the frame for the pictures and another set 
for the covering for both parts, showing laps and 
mitred corners. 

This part of the work can be made a fine ex- 
ercise in simple mechanical drawing, teaching the 
use of instruments and even inking and lettering 
the drawings, which can be made either full size 
or to scale. 


= - 
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Before the work of constructing the object is 
begun, drawings, full size, of the ornament that 
is to be used should be made. Decorating the 
outside of the cover is very much the same prob- 
lem as designing a book cover. A decorative 
unit can be arranged on both covers, or a 
rectangular space set out in the front, with 
ornament fitted to it. Inside, simple lines 
around the picture, possibly interlaced at the 
corners, is best, as elaborate ornamentation will 
usually detract from the picture. 

Measure the material for the construction 
accurately and cut and score where needed. 

When ready to paste the paper on the card- 
board, after it has been fitted and the cornerg 
mitred, cover it well with paste, and when in 
place on the foundation rub down thoroughly, 
and have the edges turned over the card. Do 
this with both parts, the outside cover and the 
two frames for the pictures. When dry, paste 
the frames in place, and leave the upper edge 
loose, so that the picture can be put in the frame 
or renewed when desired. 

The decoration may be done in either water 
color or crayon, and the color of the cover paper 
used must form the foundation of the color 
harmony. Light and dark tones of the same 
color are always desirable. 

Another attractive model may be used as a 
May basket. It is a hexagonal box without a 
cover and with flaring sides. A handle of 
twisted raphia may be arranged from each side, 
and tied in a knot at the top. — 

A freehand sketch will be needed to determine 
the proportions. A development is to be made 
for the cardboard foundation, and another for 
the paper covering. The cover paper will need 
half an inch to turn over the edge of the box. 

A good-sized basket can be made from a card- 
board circle nine inches in diameter. A smaller 
circle four inches in diameter will form the bot- 
tom of the box. : 

Make the hexagon by setting off six points on 
the circumference of one of the circles (use the 
same radius that made the circle) and drawing 
lines through the centre. Then connect the ends 
of these with straight lines at both circles. This 


(Continued on page 410.) 
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PASADENA. 


No other city of its size in America is more 
widely or favorably known than is Pasadena, and 
it is one of the few much adored places that has 
never been overpraised. It makes good from 
every point of view. 

Thirty thousand people! 

Valuation, $40,000,000! 

It has maintaihed a distinct personality, thoygh 
adjoining .a city of near a third ofa _ million 
population. It could not be more individual or 
be more completely isolated in the thought -of 
the nation were it the only city in a state. 

It has not become rich through mines, oil 
wells, lumber interests, water power, railroad 
terminals, or industrial supremacy. Nothing 
that has made other cities rich or famous has 
lent aid to this city. 

Pasadena has made the world believe that 
there is more to live for here than anywhere else. 

Ten years ago there were but 9,000 persons 
here, a gain of 232 per cent. in ten years, with no 
attraction but the reputation as a place for the 
best life. 

I knew Pasadena when there was not even an 
apology for a village. What hath climate 
wrought! 

It is useless to attempt a description. Any- 
one of hundreds of homes would set the pen off 
on a wild debauch. It would require a thou- 
sand full-page pictures to give any suggestion 
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ot the setting of the home life which has made 
a village into a city in a decade. 

The schools have done their full share in win- 
ning milions of leisure capital to come here with 
the best families of the best cities of the North, 


South, and East. 


FAITH, HOPE, COURAGE. 


We speak not from the standpoint of religion, 
but of pedagogy, when we say that teachers as 
social reformers, as leaders in social progress, 
as factors in solving social problems need faith, 
hope, courage; need these as tonic factors in 
their work. 

In the great crusade for the prevention of 
physical waste from needless death, needless. ill- 
ness, and needless fatigue scientists and _physi- 
cians have agreed upon a motto: “Faith, hope, 
courage.” If they need this motto, teachers 
need it more. 

In the school we have children at short range 
five hours a day for five days in the week, and 
we see the discouraging features. A physician 
calls once a day or once in several days, and he 
sees the effect of his prescription and advice, 
but does not see the patient in all conditions and 
activities. He needs faith, hope, and courage, it 
is true, but the teacher needs them infinitely 
more, for her temptation to doubt, to dread, and 
to be faint-hearted is great. 

The wise examiners for a certificate would 
give more attention to a candidate’s faith, hope, 
and courage than to his knowledge of a few facts, 
processes, and methods. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE ADVANCE. 


State Superintendent Henry C. Morrison of 
New Hampshire is a noble leader under most 
depressing conditions. His latest, and one of 
his noblest missions is a vigorous campaign for 
state aid to needy schools. He has risen to the 
emergency in an heroic manner. Here are a few 
vital facts which he is sending home to the peo- 
ple. The 157 towns receiving state aid in 1909 
raised twenty-five per cent. more for schools 
by local taxation than they did before receiving 
state aid. The schools receiving state aid in- 
creased the length of the school year in one year 
from 30.2% weeks to 33.05 weeks. In one year 
the qualified teachers employed increased from 
203 to 396, and the next year they will increase 
to 500, and the next year to 640. There is no 
reason to think that without this state aid any of 
these schools would have employed qualified 
teachers, have increaséd their school year, or 
have increased their local taxation. 


TOWNSHIP SCHOOL TRUSTEES. 


There is no office which offers greater oppor- 
tunities for noble service with equal temptation 
to do nothing worth while. 

If a trustee feels that he is elected to prevent 
the investment of money in schools and school 
buildings, he is a public nuisance. 

If, however, he realizes that he is chosen to do 
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the most possible for the schools, no man is in 
position to do more for his country. 

We are led to write this because of the noble 
example of James D. Wilson of Wingate, Ind. 
His township contains fifty-four square miles 
(9x6), and every district school but one—and 
that will fall in line this year—has been consoli- 
dated with others. There were, a few years ago, 
thirteen small schools in the township. 

One of these consolidated schools, at New 
Richmond, has the finest township building in 
the state, with gymnasiums for boys and girls and 
shower baths also for both boys and girls. An- 
other at Wingate, which cost $27,000, is an ad- 
mirable, up-to-date building. 

Who can estimate the service to humanity of 
a man who closes up thirteen little unsanitary, un- 
healthy, uncomfortable schoolhouses with no con- 
veniences, and in their place puts a few buildings 
with every comfort and phase of equipment for 
the best physical, mental, and moral advance- 
ment of children? 


MOTHERS’ DAY. 

The second Sunday in May is to be Mothers’ 
Day this year, and every governor in the United 
States—men every one of them—will be an 
honorary vice-president. 

It is astonishing to find a “Day” that does not 
break into the schools deliberately, but on the 
preceding Friday afternoon a few minutes will be 
devoted to mothers we are quite sure. 

We have had many complaints , because of 
the crowding of so many “Days” into the last 
term of the school year. Patriotic Day, Arbor 
Day, Bird Day, Peace Day, Memorial Day, 
Flag Day, and Mothers’ Day are all crowded 
into a few weeks. They are all good days, and 
deserve observation. In some way some of 
them must be observed together. Arbor Day 
and Bird Day can easily be merged. _ Patriotic 
Day, Memorial Day, and Flag Day can be 
blended. Mothers’ Day has limitless possibilities, 
and it is cause for congratulation that the main 
celebration will be on Sunday and that the school 
exercises will be purely voluntary, but the school 
must not forget Mothers’ Day, which originated 
with Miss Anna Jarvis of Philadelphia. The 
main idea is the sending of a white carnation to 
some one who is sick, to hospitals, almshouses, 
orphanages, or prisons, always in the name of 
your mother. Every teacher and pupil should, 
when possible, wear a white carnation on Friday 
afternoon before the second Sunday in May. 


WHITTIER, CALIFORNIA. 


A body of Quakers, admirers of John Green- 
leaf Whittier, made their homes in this choice 
bit of soil and climate and honored themselves by 
giving to the town his name, a compliment which 
he recognized in a clever bit of verse, 

They selected better than they knew, for here 
is as valuable native soil as can be found on the 
coast, and the temperature is always several de- 
grees higher in every cold snap than anywhere 
thereabouts. 
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The ~ demonstration of this statement was 
found while I was there recently, in the sale of 
ten acres with no buildings for $36,000. | Only 
the rarest of soil and climate will bring such a 
price. 

In the very heart of all this climatic luxury is 
the “Home” of boys who have fallen out of step 
at home or school, and also a “Home” for girls 
who do not take kindly to overmuch restraint. 

The city is every way charming. The public 
school buildings are beautiful to the limit, and 
yet there is nothing better than the vast acres 
over which Superintendent J. P. Greeley pre- 
sides with consummate skill. Nowhere in any 
phase of work with boys and girls who are ir- 
regular has there been a clearer demonstration 
of success in reinstating them in self-restraint and 
self-respect than here. 

If John Greenleaf Whittier could automobile 
through the city’s orchards of fabulous yield 
when the snowy whiteness of orange blossoms 
was illumined by the rich, golden, luscious fruit, 
he would have written “Snow Crowned.” If he 
could have walked through the group of city 
school buildings, architecturally charming and 
sumptuously equipped, he would have paid a 
new and different tribute to the teacher and the 
school. But if he had roamed through the 
vast actes of the “Boys’ Home” grounds, beauti- 
ful beyond description, and could have seen the 
boys at work and play amid luxuries of trees, 
shrubbery, and flowers never dreamed of by any 
home-staying New Englander, he would have 
written another “Barefoot Boy” with another 
setting. 

I never goto this lovely spot, never ride 
through these orchards, never look upon the 
beautiful school buildings, am never entertained 
at the State Home for Boys without being grate- 
ful that it is named for the poet of all poets who 
would most appreciate what nature, art, and de- 
votion have done for the place that bears his 
name. 

Neither “Snow Bound,” “Among the Hills,” or 
“Tents on the Beach” would fit this Whittier, but 
his devotion to nature and human nature and the 
glow of love for the “Barefoot Boy” are all em- 
bodied in Whittier. 


THE YELLOWSTONE. 


Teachers who go to the National Education 
Association will combine professional oppor- 
tunity and personal pleasure for the advantage 
of their pupils and for their own health and recre- 
ation. There are more things that they will wish 
to do than they can do, but most fortunately, this 
time, the very low one-fare-for-round-trip rate 
gives the choice of routes both ways. 

Personally, I have been by every route, and 
know the delights on the way and by the way, 
and there is nothing in America that compares 
with the week in the Yellowstone national park, 
where one gets an entirely new line of marvels of 
nature each day. This week off can be taken 
with no difficulty, with entire comfort, and for 
relatively slight increase in expense. 
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PEACE DAY. 


The Woman's Relief Corps, numbering 164,000 
members, representing every state and territory, 
will promote the celebration of Peace and Ar- 
bitration Day, May 18, in every city and village 
of the country, and they have issued an extra 
good “School Exercise on Peace and Arbitra- 
tion,” prepared by Mrs. Lue Stuart Wadsworth, 
national patriotic instructor of the Woman’s Re- 
lief Corps, which may be had by addressing her 


at 112 Huntington avenue. 


HONOR TO SMILEY. 


The Denver and Colorado tribute to William 
H. Smiley, principal of the Central high school 
of Denver, upon the completion of twenty-five 
years of service in the school. was one of the 
noteworthy educational events of the year. We 
do not know when such an event has been so 
adequately celebrated. From the governor of 
the state and the mayor of the city to the stu- 
denis there was an earnestness and sincerity 
that meant even more than the vast number that 
participated in the celebration. 

Although Mr. Smiley’s service to the city has 
been exceptionally valuable in many ways, justi- 
fying public interest, the very fact that he has 
been an inspiring leader of boys and girls is suffi- 
cient in itself to warrant such a demonstration. 
No one does more for any city than the princi- 
pal of a high school who skilfully and devotedly 
leads a host of young people during these years 
for a quarter of a century. 

MR. GROVER WITH PRANG COMPANY. 


Edwin ©. Grover, one of the most highly es- 
teemed young men in the publishing business, has 
retired from the firm of Atkinson, Mentzer & 
Grover, and become president of the Prang 
Educational Company, in which it is reported 
that he has a controlling interest. Mr. Grover 
has had a steady and distinct advance since he 
left Dartmouth College. He made a record for 
efficiency in the editorial department of Ginn & 
Co. As editor-in-chief of the educational depart- 
ment of Rand, McNally & Co., he brought out 


several highly important and attractive books, and- 


every one knows what he has made the firm of 
Atkinson, Mentzer & Grover stand for in book 
making and book selling. No other man could 
have brought to the time-honored Prang Educa- 
tional Company, established by Louis Prang in 
1856, a higher art instinct than does Mr. Grover. 
It is a rare combination of efficiency and oppor- 
tunity. 
MORALS OF COLLEGE PROFESSORS. 


It may be an epidemic, but there is a shocking 
revelation of immoral silliness, to put it mildly, 
among college professors of late. Aside from 


some notable cases, there are many not widely ° 


known, as, for instance, one college professor was 
discovered sending improper pictures through 
the mails to women students, and another in the 
same state was trapped “peeping” into a young 
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woman's room as a regular habit. The ‘retire- 
ment of so many in advanced years and filling 
their places with youngsters fresh from college, 
of whose moral poise little is known, is sure to 
be disastrous unless their social and personal 
habits are carefully supervised. We are liable 
to pay a fearful price for the exchange of tried 
and true men for untried youth. 
AT MOBILE. 

At Mobile there were 993 enrolled members 
in attendance at the meeting of the Department 
of Superintendence. This was far more than 
were ever enrolled in the South, and with the ex- 
ception of last year at Indianapolis it was the 
largest enrollment ever, probably; certainly more 
than at Chicago in 1909, when the School Hygiene 
Association met with us. No one ever believed 
that so large a number could be gathered in the 
South. 


SMALL FAVORS GRATEFULLY RECEIVED. 

The appropriations for the United States 
Bureau of Education for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1912, show an increase of $7,600 over the 
appropriations for the current fiscal year, as fol- 
lows: For the investigation of rural education, 
industrial education, and school hygiene, includ- — 
ing salaries, $6,000; one clerk at $1,600. The 
total specific appropriations for the Bureau are 
as follows: Salaries, $72,800; library, $500; col- 
lecting statistics, $4,000; distributing documents, 
$2,500; printing Annual Reports, $25,000; educa- 
tion of natives of Alaska, $200,000; reindeer for 
Alaska, $12,000. 

W. H. Ives, long with the Macmillan Company, 
and later with the D. C. Heath Company, and H. 
R. Butler, who was formerly with Butler, Shel- 
don & Co., have formed a partnership as Ives & 
Butler, and have bought the School Journal and 
other interests of A. S. Barnes & Co., and 
since March 20 have been the publishers of the 
same. The school world will wish them success 
and joy in their new field. Ossian Lang, who re- 
mains as editor, expresses unbounded confidence 
in the future of the enterprise under their man- 
agement. 


The death of James. Caldwell Witter, founder 


‘and publisher of «Art Education, a pioneer in 


many fields of art and humanitarian endeavors, 
removes in the prime of life an heroic soul, a 
man of indomitable energy and every way a 
charming personality. 


Retaining a principal in service, but fining him 
$1,200 for gross misconduct, is unique to say the 


least, and it seems to have happened in New 
York. 


Every teacher affects the courage, spirit, and 
faith of every child in the school for good or ‘ill. 

The first open-air school was in:a large pine 
forest. 

A. I. I., Providence, R. I., June 29, 30, July 1. 

San Francisco, July 8-12. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


THE GAME OF POLITICS. 


It was the expected things tHat happened at 
the opening of the extra session of the sixty-sec- 
ond Congress. Champ Clark chosen 
speaker, and Mr. Mann of Illinois was selected as 
the leader of the minority; and the message of 
the President was confined to the one subject of 
Canadian reciprocity. But it is quite clear that 
the attention of Congress is to be given to the 


game of politics quite as much as to the serious. 


work of legislation. If there were any way in 
which popular sentiment could be polled it would 
probably be found that the average American 
citizen, whatever his political faith, agrees with 
the President that it would be well to have a little 
lull in tariff legislation, and that the interests of 
the country would not suffer if the work of the 
present session were limited to the enactment of 
legislation to give effect to the Canadian agree- 
ment ; but if political advantage seems likely to be 
served by a different course the House will prob- 
ably adopt it. 


PROSPECTS OF RECIPROCITY. 


If the issue were to be determined either by 
party pledges or by the real convictions of the 
members, there would be no doubt as to the en- 
actment of the reciprocity legislation. In the last 
House the Democratic vote was overwhelmingly 
in favor of the measure, and in the Senate the 
same thing would undoubtedly have been true 
had a vote been reached. The policy is directly 
in line with the platform deliverances of the 
Democratic party. But it is one of the peculiari- 
ties of the game of politics that the players often 
overreach themselves. The shadow of the Presi- 
dential election of next year obscures the situa- 
tion. 
pressed by the thought that if reciprocity is en- 
acted it will be impossible to deny the President 
the credit of it; and they are more anxious to 
avert that result than to enact reciprocity. But, 
besides the President, there is the Senate to be 
reckoned with. 


TWO RAILWAY CASES. 


The United States supreme court, on re-as- 
sembling after its two-weeks’ recess, did not hand 
down the long-looked-for opinions in the Stand- 
ard Oil and tobacco trust cases; but it did give 
judgment upon two cases of interest to the rail- 
‘ways, and in both, by a unanimous opinion, it sus- 
tained the position of the government, and _ re- 
versed the rulings of lower courts. One decision 
sustained an order of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission requiring carriers to give carload 
rates to shipments assembled in carload lots and 
forwarded from a single consignor to a single 
consignee. The other and more important opin- 
ion gives vitality to the “commodities” clause in 
the Hepburn railway act. This case arose from 
the intimate relations between coal-mining and 
coal-carrying compariies in Pennsylvania,—the 
Lehigh Valley companies being the companies 


Some of the Democratic leaders are op-’ 


immediately involved. The court holds that the 
law is violated when the railway exercises such 
control over the coal company that it becomes a 
mere department of the railway company. 


SENATOR O’GORMAN. 


The long deadlock in the legislature of New 
York over the choice of a successor to Senator 
Depew,—the most obstinate struggle of the kind 
in the history of the state,—ended in the election 
of Justice O’Gorman of the supreme court of 
New York city just in season to admit of the 
senator-elect taking the oath of office at the open- 
ing of Congress. The result was brought about 
by the elimination of Mr. Sheehan and the agree- 
ment of the Democratic “insurgents” with the 
regulars, so that Mr. O’Gorman received the 
solid Democratic vote. Although Mr. Murphy 
was forced to abandon Mr. Sheehan, it is pretty 
hard to construe the result as a defeat of Tam- 
many or the Murphy leadership; for Justice 
O’Gorman owed his election as justice to Tam- 
many, and it was Mr. Murphy who put him for- 
ward when the Sheehan cause seemed ‘hopeless. 
The new senator gained an excellent reputation 
as a jurist. 

THE STATE OF THE TREASURY. 


The national finances are certainly looking up. 
On April 1 last year there was a deficiency on or- 
dinary accounts amounting to more than $16,000- 
000 for the nine months of the fiscal year. This 
year there was an actual surplus of $3,000,000. 
This improvement was due to increased receipts 
from internal revenue; customs receipts fell off 
nearly $14,000,000. There will be further im- 
provement in the national finances during the re- 
maining quarter of the year, when about $25,000,- 
000 will be coming in from the corporation tax. 
Gold coin continues to accumulate; and on April 
1 the total cash in the treasury reached the pro- 
digious total of $1,794,857,871, which is probably 
the largest amount ever held there. 


PRESIDENT DIAZ’S REFORMS. 


The message which President Diaz sent in to 
the Mexican Congress at the opening of its regu- 
lar session on April 1 shows that however im- 
placable his attitude may be toward the insurrec- 
tos who are trying to overthrow his government, 
he is statesman enough to recognize the genu- 
ineness of some of their grievances. The recon- 
struction of his.cabinet by the elimination of most 
of the older and obnoxious ministers was Diaz’s 
first great concession. Now he promises to pro- 
mote legislation to bar Presidents from re-elec- 
tion, to protect voters in the exercise of the fran- 
chise, to secure reforms in judicial procedure, and 
to break up the great holdings of rural lands into 
small estates. With these reforms enacted and 
sincerely enforced the condition of affairs in Mex- 
ico would be immensely improved. President 
Diaz minimized the extent of the rebellion, and 


(Continued on page 418.) 
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CRAFTS WORK. 


(Continued from page 405.) 


will make two hexagons, one inside the other. 

On the edge of the large hexagon measure 
three-quarters of an inch on each side of the 
lines running to 
the centre, and cut 
these triangular 
pieces out, from 
the outside edge 
to the inner hexa- 
gon. These lines 
determine the flare 
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three and a half inches long and five-eighths of an 
inch wide, folded in half, and the ends attached to 
the top of each side with a small paper fastener. 

A strand of raphia is passed through each 
paper loop, then put both ends of the raphia 
through a large bead, and twist tightly. All six 
ends are tied in a 
knot, or bow, or 
tassel, four inches 
from the bead. 

In arranging the 
design, each of the 
six sides may be 
treated as a sepa- 


of the sides. 

On cover 
paper these three- 
cornered pieces 
are not cut out, 
only cut down the 
straight line, and 
the iaps_ will be 
formed. 

Score all the 
lines to be 
creased, both on 


rate panel, or a 
series of small 
units may be 
placed so _ that 
they suggest a 
border. 

The color of the 
cover paper should 
be the _ starting 
point of the color 
harmony, and very 
good effects can 


the cardboard and 
on the cover 
paper, and fit the paper to the foundation before 
any pasting is done. 

Cover the paper thoroughly with paste, and ad- 
just it on the bottom of the box first. Then re- 
paste each piece tor the sides and bend the card- 
board up into position while the paper is being 
put on, or it will tear if bent after it is dry. Turn 
the edges over and rub well, until it sticks to the 
board. Repeat with each of the other sides. 

The inside of the box may be lined with the 
same or a contrasting color. Punch two holes 
on each side of all the divisions and lace them to- 
gether with raphia. 

Loops of cover paper are made from strips 


MAY BASKET. 


be secured by us- 
ing a rather deli- 
cate-toned paper and arranging a design in white 
and gold or silver. 

The handle can be made of raphia, dyed to 
match the color of the paper, and an amber bead 
will complete the color scheme. 

This would be called a monochromatic har- 
mony, as there is only one color used with one 
or more neutrals. 

Manual training taught in this way, so that 
évery part of the subject is developed to its 
greatest extent, from the first freehand sketch 
showing the general effect to the finished: devel- 
opment of a color scheme, and with fine work- 
manship used at each step, promises to be the 
useful artistic teaching of the future. 


We hear a vast amount of advice to the effect that children are to be taught mys- 
teries of sex. There are few subjects more in the foreground of some educational phil- 
osophers in thinking I profoundly believe that the maintenance of moral ideals in families 
will profit vastly more by he maintenance of chastity than a perpetual discussion of eu- 
genics. It is a mistake to teach boys and girls to substitute physiology for the decalogue. 
Lives grounded in moral idealism withstand temptations better than lives which have 


; been taught only a’prudential chastity. Though parents have the tongues ef physicians 
2 and though children know all sex-mysteries and have not the love of purity it availeth 


nothing. Cleanness of mind is caught rather than taught. Divorce is a domesticated 
pathological individualism, It can mostly be prevented by sanctified common sense, the 
B practice of commonplace self-sacrifice, and the tevived devotion to the up-bringing of chil- 
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~ COLLEGE ENGLISH. 


BY EDITH GILES. 


PROLOGUE TO CHAUCER'S CANTERBURY 
TALES.— (IIL) 


It is unquestionably best to go to Professor 
Skeat’s edition of Chaucer’s works for notes 
upon the study of Chaucer’s Prologue to the 
Canterbury Tdles, for in most other cases the 
comments either are general in themselves or are 
taken from a generally accepted opinion. Pro- 
fessor Skeat’s edition is that of a Chaucer 
scholar investigating and comparing criticisms, 
and basing his.judgments upon authority. It is 
an edition, of course, for the teacher to consult, 
and most of the notes of the following paper are 
taken from this source. 

The date and plan of Chaucer’s Canterbury 
Tales place it as the last important work of his 
life, extending in its composition over several 
years, and not attempted before 1385. Stopford 
Brooke says: “ Chaucer had probably made the 
pilgrimage to Canterbury in the spring of 1385 
or 1387, and was led by this experience to the 
framework in which he set his pictures of life.” 
Professor Skeat says to this same point: “The 
fact that the ‘Legend of Good Women,’ begun in 
1385, terminates so suddenly, points to the in- 
ception of a still greater work, probably in 1386; 
and this leads yp to 1387 as the date when the 
supposed times, assigned to the various Tales, 
were being arranged.” 

Also: “It is easy to see that Chaucer may have 
had a good deal of material on hand before the 
id sa of writing a connected series of tales occurred 
to him. ... His design was to make a collec- 
tion of tales which he had previously written; to 
write more tales to go with these, and to write 
them all into a series by means of connecting 
links, which should account for the change from 
one narrator to the next in order.” 

It is commonly said that Chaucer adopted the 
idea of telling a~ series of tales, as he has 
in the Canterbury Tales, from Boccaccio’s 
“Decamerone,” but Professof  Skeat thinks 
not. He suggests, from Professor Seeley’s 
studies, that Chaucer may have received 
a hint that helped to shape story- 
telling plan, from the “Vision of Piers Plow- 
man” of William Langland, which antedated 
Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales a dozen years or so. 
From this very popular work Chaucer may have 
-gotten the idea of using the typital characters of 
the day, by describing the Knight, the Squire, the 
Frankleyn, the Nun, the Wife of Bath, etc. 
They were all familiar characters; all, from their 
circumstances, might be apt in the art of story- 
telling; and all being brought together by acci- 
dent, and set on a journey of two or three days 
together, with an object that would be a com- 
mon bond of interest and make them a friendly 
company, furnished a device which would. well 
round out the plan devised by Chaucer for typical 
characters. The writing of the poems occupied 
various periods for the space of several years. 
The Canterbury Tales became the ripest work of 


Chaucer’s life, and the work at which his ambi- 
tion had aimed throughout his life. The con- 
ception of his plan was larger than he was able 
to fulfill, for he outlined four tales for each pil- 
grim, yet in the completed work there is not even 
one apiece. The Knight was to begin, the 
Parson to end the series. The journey occu- 


‘pied four days, from April 16, when they met at 


the Tabard Inn in the evening, to April 20, when 
they rode into Canterbury in the morning. As 
for the route of the journey, on the second day 
(that is the first of the narration) they ride from 
Southmark to Greenwich; thence to Dartford, 
fifteen miles from London, and _ then to 
Rochester, fifteen miles further on; from 
Rochester to Sittingbourne, and from Sitting- 
bourne to Boughton under Blee, the last stop 
on the way to Canterbury. 

Stopford Brooke, as we have noted, agrees 
with the popular idea, for which we seem to have 
Chaucer’s authority in the opening lines of the 
Prologue, that the poet himself had made the 
customary pilgrimage to Canterbury. _Profes- 
sor Skeat’s silence on the subject would seem to 
imply no connection with such a pilgrimage with 
the theme of the poems. Chaucer may or may 
not have made such a pilgrimage, but it seems 
that as a matter of device he makes himself one 
of the company out of his intense personal inter- 
est in his work. His mention of himself as one 
of the pilgrims does give to the reader, as well 
as to the author, a touch of personality, particu- 
larly as through the description of the Prologue 
Chaucer himself is ever present. - Distinct as is 
the delineation of each individual character, and 
although he passes off himself with but a line or 
two, still we are constantly reminded of him; and 
he takes his place among those of the company 
who told the Tale. 

The Prologue belongs to the later period of 
the composition of the Tales, and ranks the high- 
est of them all. Its interest is manifold. First 
is its literary interest, in style and in composi- 
tion. Mr. Brooke says: “Chaucer made our 
tongue into a true means of poetry. He did 
more, he welded together the French and Eng- 
lish elements in our language, and made them 
into one English tool for the use of literature, 
and all our prose writers and poets derive their 
language from the language of the Canterbury 
Tales.” Again he says: “The tale and the verse 
go together, like voice and music.’ The verse is 
so simple and yet so perfectly adapted to its lan- 
guage that it becomes that highest art that makes 
us forget that it is art. - Chaucer is called an 
artist, but it is because in working out his art he 
finds the most perfect expression of himself. 
Chaucer did not set himself, as his contempora- 
ries did, to write beautifully because he was an 
artist, but because he was an artist seeking to 
find words in which he could best tell his story, 
in order that he should speak as he felt, in the 
true spirit of England and in the beauty of his 
thought. 
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Chaucer was a keen observer. Note in the 
Prologue how sharply he outlines his characters 
with peculiarities of feature, of dress, of manner- 
isms, of character. The observations of details of 
dress show his keen eye, but the observations of 
character show an equally keen sense of inner 
sight; and always in his observation is marked 
the association of the man himself (or the 
woman, as the case may be) with his accoutre- 
ment. There is a distinctively characteristic per- 
sonal touch in the soiled garments of the knight 
because he is just home from the war; in the 
curled locks of the young squire, in the love- 
knot of the monk, and the pendant of the nun. 
We find in these touches characteristics of the 
era; little parodies on the foibles and fashions 
affected at the time; but also we must see with 
Chaucer’s finer sympathy the personal character 
to which they are an index. Without such 
sympathy and without such comprehension of 


every human being that he met, Chaucer could, 


not have given every one of the pilgrims the 
identity that he has. They make a goodly, con- 
genial company, with the common bond of their 
journey’s object that each lends himself to in a 
gracious way, yet how distinctly each character 
impresses itself on the imagination and the 
memory, not as a member of the company, but 
as an individual. Those that are lovable we 
love; we smile at those who show their little 
foibles; and in those whose characters are not 
lovable, and whose attributes are more than 
foibles or peccadillos, are revealed without con- 
sciousness, yet without sparing, many a trait de- 
moted by a sleeping conscience and a lively fel- 
lowship with the world, the flesh, and the devil 
(quoted by Professor Skeat). Dryden says:.“He 
has taken into the compass of his Canterbury 
Tales the various manners and humors of the 
whole English nation of his age.’ But with a 
greater art he has taken into the same compass 
the humors, if not the manners of human nature 
of all times and all ages. Notwithstanding that 
fact, the Canterbury Tales are English to the 
core; English in the freshness of early April 
showers; English in chivalry, in piety, in lan- 
guage, and in spirit, and in the composition of the 
verse. 
The metrical structure is iambic pentameter 
in rhymed couplets, with frequently the music of 
a line rhyming in the middle with the end. The 
music of Chaucer’s verse seems to be as natural 
to him as the singing of the small fowles that 
“singen all the night with open ye.” There is a 
delight in poetry in the music of his verse, its 
generally smooth rhythm, its variable accent, its 
extra syllables, and its elisions. The touch of 
the master is seen in the unhampered regularity 
or irregularity, as best suits the expression; the 
time measures much more strictly observed than 
ever thought of hitherto in English verse, and the 
formality of the rhymed couplet, new in English 
poetry with Chaucer, would, without complete: 
mastery of the art, haye been stiff and strained; 
but Chaucer’s verse is_a model of flexibility and 
thythmical grace. Read aloud, and Chaucer 
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could not be appreciated without a_ certain 
amount read aloud, there is an additional melody 
from the continental sounds of the vowels, and 
more or less of the French accent of the time. 
For reading Professor Skeat gives a general rule 
that, if followed, whether Chaucer listening would 
recognize his own lines or not, will at least give 
ease, melody, and rhythm to the lines. He says: 
“Pronounce the words as they are spelt, but with 
the Italian vowel sounds and the German final 
e, and you come very near the truth. If this is 
too much trouble, pronounce the words as they 
are spelt, with modern English vowels (usually ° 
adding a final e, pronounced like g in China) 
when it is visibly present.” Two other rules 
which he gives for the general student are: “Al- 
ways pronounce final ed, es, en as distinct sylla- 
bles, unless it is particularly convenient to clip 
them. Such extra syllables, like the final e, are 
especially to be preserved at the end of the line; 


a large number of the rimes being double, or 
feminine.” 


“But the final e is almost invariably elided, and 
other light syllables, especially el, er, en, are fre- 
quently treated as being redundant whenever 
the next word following begins with a vowel or 
is one of the words beginning with h in the fol- 
lowing list, viz.: He, his, him, her, hir (their), 
hem (them), hath, hadde, have, how, heer.” 

In addition to these rules must be noted the 
occurrence of e as an extra syllable in the middle 
of a word, as Eng-e-lond; and “the lines begin- 
ning with the naturally accented syllable, i. e., 


one foot wanting at the beginning, as (from the 
description of the knight in the Prologue) :— 


“Al| bismot | ered with| his hab|er geotin. | 
And from the Nonne Prestes: 
That|no drop| we fille| upon|hir brest | e.” 


The metrical study shows further the French 


- accent falling upon the final syllable of a word, 


where in.Jater English it has slipped back, as:— 


“So much of dalliance and fair langage.” 

“A nét—heed had he, with a brown visage, 

Of wéde-craft well coudé he all the usage.” 

There are lovers of Chaucer who believe the 
true study of him should be deeply analytical; 
that the meaning of every word by derivation 
should be sought out, every unusual inflection 
nofed, every mark»-of difference between his 
poems and those of our latest, greatest English 
writers. But it seems to me there is a more ex- 
cellent way; not failing to observe such precepts, 
—far from it,—let us follow him as we follow a 
summer stream through the woods, or down the 
lane, our senses filled with the freshness of the 
day and the country, our minds in a dream of 
olden chivalry and romance, our hearts full of the 
delight both of what is and what was. | 
Public baths in New York cost but two cents a 

bath. 


Schools are more and more complex, and the 
complexity will continue to increase. It is folly 
to quarrel with the fact.. We must make the best 
of it. 
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BOOK TABLE. 


THE STUDY OF HISTORY IN SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS. By a Committee of Five. New York: 
The -Macmillan Company. Cloth. 12mo. 72 pp. 
Price, 25 cents. ' 

At the Mddison (Wis.) meeting of the American His- 
torical Association in 1907 a committee of five was ap- 
pointed to consider and report upon historical study in 
the schools. One of the committee—Professor Charles 
W. Mann—died before the report was concluded. The 
other four members were Professor Andrew C. Mc- 
Laughlin, University of Chicago; Professor Charles H. 
Haskins of Harvard; Professor James H. Robinson of 
Columbia, and Principal James Sullivan of the Brook- 
lyn Boys’ high school. This is their repert, and a most 
excellent one it is. The grounds of historical study 
have been carefully covered, the domain of the subject 
matter of such study accurately surveyed and staked 
out, and the method of treatment sagaciously outlined. 
Doubtless those in whose hands the instruction in his- 
tory in the high school rests will readily see the intrin- 
sic value of the suggestions in this report, and which 
is within their reach at a merely nominal cost. 


DAUDET’S TARTARIN DE TARASCON. Edited by 
Richmond L. Hawkins, instructor in Harvard. 
Cloth. 16mo. 167 pp. Price, 45 cents. 

ROSEGGER’S DER LEX VON GUTENHAG. Edited 
by B. Quincy Morgan, instructor in University of 
Wisconsin. Cloth. 16mo. 141 pp. Price, 40 
cents. 

Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. . 

Two new texts for Heath’s extensive Modern Lan- 
guage Series. The first-named is French, and is “a 
friendly satire on southern Frenchmen by a southern 
Frenchman.” It grew out of a hunting trip in Algeria, 
wherein Daudet had excellent opportunities to study 
the peculiarities of the members of the hunting party, 
which he describes in brilliant French. This has been 
the best seller of all Daudet’s novels. The second- 
named is German, and is by an author who has won 
wide esteem in the Faderland by the charm of his dic- 
tion. Of lowly life by birth and early training, he 
carved out for himself a career of honor. One of the 
most winsome features of this work is the realistic 
descripton of the homesickness of Lex when at school, 
an experience which many a student has known to the 
full. Careful notes and a vocabulary accompany each 
of these foreign texts. ' 


WINSLOW'S GEOGRAPHY READERS. By I. O. 
Winslow, Providence. 

I.—THE EARTH AND ITS PEOPLE. Cloth. 191 pp. 
23 maps; 7 in color. 126 illustrations. Price, 50 
cents. 

1I—THE UNITED STATES. Cloth. 223 pp. 19 
maps; 7 in color. 155 illustrations. Price, 50 cents. 

IlIlL—OUR AMERICAN NEIGHBORS. Cloth. 206 pp. 


13 maps; five in color. 151 illustrations. Price, 50 
cents. 
IV.—EUROPE. Cloth. 193 pp. 7 maps; 4 in color. 


155 illustrations. Price, 50 cents., 
V.—DISTANT COUNTRIES. Cloth. 200 pp. 6 maps; 
4 in color. 171 illustrations. 50 cents. 

Boston, New York, Chicago: D. C. Heath & Co. 

The first great event in the reorganized publishing 
house of D. C. Heath & Co. is one of the most impor- 
tant events in bookmaking in several years. Not 
enough has been made of the geographical reader. It 
has not been the fault primarily of the publishers, since 
at least three admirable series have been prepared, but 
school boards have not taken them seriously. This 
eminently valuable series, which is both a geography and 
a reader, as a geographical reader should be, ought to 
mark an epoch. Here Mr. Winslow and his pwhblishers 
present the widest range of vital geographical informa- 
tion, in good. literary style, with exquisite and illumi- 
nating illustrations. 


BLEMENTS OF DBSOCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY. By 
Professor Albert E. Church, formerly of the United 
States Military Academy, and George M. Bartlett of 
the University of Michigan. New York: American 
Book Company. Cloth. Svo. 286 pp. Price, $2.25. 
A modern treatment of descriptive geometry, with 

applications to spherical projections, shades and shad- 

ows, perspective, and isometric projections, for the use 
of technical schools and colleges. Though based upon 
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Professor Church’s descriptive geometry, and retaining 
its original lucidity and conciseness, this work is fully 
up to date, and embodies present methods of téaching 
the subject. The figures and text are included in the 
same volume, each figure being placed beside the cor- 
responding text, while many exercises for practice have 
been introduced. The old figures have been redrawn, 
and many of them have been improved. In the treat- 
ment of curved surfaces, all prob'ems relating to single 
curved surfaces are taken up first, then those relating 
to warped surfaces, and finally those relating to sur- 
faces of revolution. Experience proves this order to be 
a logical one, as the procedure is from the simple to the 
more complex. 


INDOORS AND OUT. By Sarah M. Mott and Percival 
Chubb, both of the Ethical Culture school, New York. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Cloth. 118 pp. 
Price, 30 cents. 

A delightful nature and dramatic reader for primary 
grades. The authors evidently keep close to the fan- 
cies and experiences of the little people for whom they 
have prepared this book. The lessons are pleasantly | 
arranged according to the order of the seasons, particu- 
larly the gentler seasons.~ With its charming illustra- 
tions as well as text, it is an admirable book to put into 
the hands of children of the primary classes. 


THE SUBJUNCTIVE IN LATIN. 
Behm of the North high 
Syracuse, N. Y.: C. W. 
Price, 20 cents. 

A brief but really important study of the use of the 
most puzzling moods of the Latin verb, one which the 
student of Latin finds it none too easy to master. But 
with this little treatise in hand, dealing in a most lucid 
way with the “hortatory” subjunctive, the “optative,”’ 
the “deliberative,” and all other subjunctives, the stu- 
dent would surely find himself aided in what is usually 
a hard place. , 


By Joseph P. 
school, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Bardeen. Paper. 24 pp 


TRY MURINE EYE REMEDY 
for Red, Weak, W ’ 
for Re ea Eyes, and Granulated Eyelids. 


COMTEMPORARY 
AMERICAN LITERATURE 


IN THE 


RIVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES 


THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH 
The Cruise of the Doipain, etc. No. 124. 


15 cents. 
JOHN BURROUGHS 
Afoot and Afloat. No.176. Paper, 15 cents; linen, 
25 cents. 
THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON 
The Procession of the Flowers, and Other Out- 
door Papers, No. 141. Paper, 15 cents. 
WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS 


The Rise of Silas Lapham. No. 200. Paper, 50 
cents; linen, 60 cents. 


Doorstep Acquaintance, and Other Sketches. 

No. 139. Paper, 15 cents. 
SARAH ORNE JEWETT 

The Night Before Thanksgiving, A White Heron, 

etc. No. 202. Paper, 15 cents; linen, 25 cents. 
JAMES PARTON 

Captains of Industry. No. 197. Paper, 15 cents; 

linen, 25 cents. 


These stories and essays are not available to other pub- 
lishers. They should be read in all schools aiming to ac- 
- uaint their pupils with the best contemporary American 

iterature. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
Boston New York Chicago 


Paper, 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TEMS of educational news to be inserted 
under this heading are solicited from 
hoo) authorities in every state in the 

Unicon. To be available, these contributions 
should be short and comprehensive. Copy 
should be received by the editor not later 
than Friday preceding date of issue. 


Gon 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


April 11-14: Eighteenth Convention 
of the American Physical Educa- 
tion Association; president, G. L. 
Meylan, New York city; secretary, 
J. H. McCurdy, Springfield, Mass. 


April 13, 14, 15, 1911: Eastern Com- 
mercial Teachers’ Association, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


April 13, 14, 15, 1911: Alabama EHdu- 
gational Association, Mobile; 
president, A. F. Harman, Selma. 


April 14, 15: Annual meeting of the 
Wisconsin Superintendents and 
Supervising Principals’ Associa- 
tion, Milwaukee; president, J. T. 
Hooper, Ashland. 


April 19, 20, 21: Conference for Edu- 
eation in the South, Jacksonville, 
Fla.; P. P. Claxton, Knoxville, 
Tenn., secretary. 


April 24: Federation of Colleges of 
Hlinois, Kankakee. 


April 27-29: Georgia Educational 
Association, Macon, Ga.; presi- 
dent, Superintendent Roland B. 
Daniel, Columbus; secretary, Su- 
perintendent Clifford Smith, La- 
Grange. 


April 28: Fairfield County (Conn.) 
Teachers’ Convention, Bridgeport, 
Conn.; . president, Frederick S&S. 
Camp, Stamford; secretary, Miss 
M. Louise Collins, Stamford. 


May 5, 6: Illinois Superintendents 
and Principals’ Association, De- 
Kalb. 


May 11, 12, 13: Eastern Art and 
Manual Training Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Philadelphia; president, 
Arthur D. Dean, Albany, N. Y.; 
secretary, Eva E. Struble, Newark, 
N. J. 


May 12: New England Association of 
School Superintendents, Boston 
Latin schoo!, Boston; Bernard M. 
Sheridan, president; Payson Smith, 
Augusta, Me., secretary. 


June 12, 14, 1911: Virginia Associa- 


tion of Colleges and Schools for. 


Giris, Farmville, Va. 


June 15, 16, 17: Annual State Asso- 
ciation meeting at Bluefield, West 
Virginia. 


June 27-29: Kentucky Educational 
Association, Owensboro; president, 
T. J. Coates, Richmond; secretary, 
T. W. Vinson, Frankfort. 


June 27-30: Maryland State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Braddock 
Heights; Hugh W. 
Chesapeake City, secretary. 


June 29, 30, July 1: American Insti- 
tute of Instruction, Providence, R. 
I1.; Edwin U. Andrews, Greenwich, 
Conn., secretary. 


July 8-12: National Education Asso- 
ciation, San Francisco; Mrs. Ella 
Flagg Young, Chicago, president. 


July 14, 15: Tilinois County” Teach- 
ers’ Association, Normal, Il. 


July 25-28: Examination for Teach- 
ers’ Certificates, Springfield, Il, 


Caldwell, 
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July 26-29: First Universal Races 
Congress, at University of lLon- 
don; secretary, G..Siller, 68 South 
Hill park, Hampstead, London. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 
MAINE. 


LEWISTON. Bates College has 
271 men and 297 women. It would 
seem that the men are scared out by 


the scholarship of the women at 
Bates. 
MASSACHUSETTS. . 
BRIDGEBWATER. The high 


school gives evidence in several 
ways of being very much alive. The 
annual alumni reunions, of which 
the third is held this month, bring 
together an unusual company | of 
scholarly men and women. It al- 
most assumes the dignity of a nor- 
mal school reunion. The senior class 
went to Washington at the Baster 
vacation. 


CAMBRIDGE. Harvard has ar- 
ranged for an annual exchange of in- 
structors with four of the best- 
known smaller colleges in the coun- 
try—Colorado College of Colorado 
Springs, Colo.; Grinnell College of 
Grinnell, Ia.; Knox College of Gales- 
burg, Ill, and Beloit College of 
Beloit, Wis. Under the agreement a 
Harvard professor to be agreed on 
each year will spend half of an aca- 
demic year with the four colleges 
mentioned above, dividing his time 
equally between them. In _ return 
each of these four colleges will send 
for half of the year one of the young 
instructors to Harvard, where he 
will be expected to devote one-third 
of his time to teaching in some Har- 
vard course, and the rest he can use 
for graduate and research work as 
he sees fit. Harvard already has an 
annual exchange of professors with 
the University of Berlin, Germany, 
and is now arranging a similar ex- 
change with the Sorbonne, Paris. 
The arrangement just entered into 
with the other American colleges Is 
unique in this country and is an im- 
portant thing for higher education. 
It is understood that Professor A. B. 
Hart of the department of history 
will be the first Harvard professor to 
enter upon this new exchange. He 
will go West in the academic year 
1911-'12. 

HAVERHILL. At the institute 
meeting here Friday, March 31, Miss 
Harriet E. Peet gave two lectures on 
arithmetic, and J. Asbury Pitman 
delivered the opening address on the 
subject, “School Hygiene.” The 
meeting was particularly large, an 
audience of- 350 persons being pres- 
ent. 

NEW BEDFORD. Charles R. 
Allen has resigned the directorship 
of the New Bedford Industrial 
school to accept the position of agent 
of the state board of industrial edu- 
cation. 


NEW SALEM. The New Salem 
Academy seems to be most  pros- 
perous in the 116th year of its exist- 
ence. The teachers have had their 
salaries increased twenty per cent. 
for next year. The new academy 
building is now paid for, the school is 
free from. debt,.and now a systematic 
effort is being made to secure a 
$100,000 endowment fund. Twenty 
thousand dollars towards this fund 


bas already been secured—chiefly 
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from the bequests of Lyman RB. 
Moore and Azariah Barber. 


‘NORTHAMPTON. The annvwal 
meeting of the Naples Table Asso- 
ciation for Promoting Laboratory 
Research by Women will be held at 
Smith College on Friday and Satur- 
day, April 28 and 29, 1911. This as- 
sociation consists of representatives. 
from the following colleges and uni- 
versities: Barnard, Bryn Mawr, 
Goucher, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Mount Holyoke, Rad- 
cliffe, Smith, Vassar, Wellesley, and 
Western Reserve, also the Women’s 
College in Brown University, the 
women’s advisory committee of 
Johns Hopkins Medical school, and 
the Association of Collegiate Alum- 
nae. The officers of the association 
are: President Thomas of Bryn 
Mawr, chairman; Mrs. Mead 
(Wellesley), secretary; Mrs. Clarke 
(Smith), treasurer. 


SOUTH BOSTON. Chapu’s statue 
of Joan of Arc, the original of which 
stands in the Luxemburg, has been 
unveiled at the Capen school in 
South Boston as a memorial to Miss 
Laura J. Gerry, who taught in vari- 
ous South Boston schools for fifty- 
two years. John F. Dwight, master 
of the Thomas N. Hart school, pre- 
sided and spoke of Miss Gerry’s long 
and devoted service. She taught 
more than 2,500 pupils. When Miss 
Gerry died she left a bequest for the 
purchase of a suitable memorial to 
be placed in the room in which she 
taught for many years, and the com- 
mittee selected this statue. It 
stands about seven feet high with a 
pedestal. 


SALEM. J. Asbury Pitman of the 
Normal school in this city is receiv- 
ing information from the different 
normal schools on plans for a new 
practice school building. 

Cc. F. Whitney of the art depart- 
ment has resigned his position as su- 
pervisor of drawing in ‘the Beverly 
schools, and will now devote his 
whole time to the work of the nor- 
mal school. Mr. Whitney is to take 
charge of the public school courses . 
at Chautauqua this summer, as he 
did last year. 


WELLESLEY. The towr by a 
vote of 242 to 101 has voted to pen- 
sion teachers. 

WEST MEDWAY. At a meeting 
of the joint committee of Holliston- 
Medway-Sherborn Superintendent 
Charles. A. Harris was unanimously 
re-elected. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


At the annual meeting of the. 
Brown University Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, April 1, Professor A. G. Hark- 
ness was elected president for the 
ensuing year. The association was 
reported to be in excellent condition, 
and is proving its worth in securing 
positions for Brown graduates, as 
teachers. 


PROVIDENCE. A regular meet- 
ing of the Rhode Island Grammar 
Masters’ Club was held in the par- 
lors of the Hotel Newman, Provi- 
dence, on Saturday, March 25. After 
the usual reception and dinner the 
business meeting was held, at the 
close of which an address upon “The 
Present Status of the Corporation” 
was delivered by Hon. Rathbone 
Gardner, president of the Union 


Trust Company of. this city. A 


read 
| 
, 
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lively discussion followed,~ led by 
Colonel Merton <A. Cheesman of 
Bristol, R. I. pnivate secretary to 
the president of the. United States 
Rubber Company. Although the 
meeting was. a departure from the 
usual custom of discussing questions 
of pedagogy, it was the general ver- 
dict that it was one of the best meet- 
ings within the history of the club. 

The establishment of industrial 
schools by the cities and towns of 
the state and a system of state aid 
for the maintenance of such institu- 
tions was recommended to the legis 
lature recently in a special report 
by Walter E. Ranger, state commis- 
sioner of public schools. This re- 
port is one of the most complete 
made on the subject of industrial 
education. More than a year was 
spent in its preparation. It is as fol- 
lows :— 

“Industrial education, as com-. 
monly understood, is in an early 
period of development in America. 
No one assumes to speak the final 
word for it. 

“In industrial education each state 
must take its own initiative, deter- 
mine its aims from its needs, profit 
by the example of others and realize 
its plans in experience. There is no 
common pattern or standard that 
may be followed. 

“In view of many, industrial edu- 
cation means the establishment of a 
new and distinctive class of schools 
connected more or less closely with 
the existing system. In the view of 
others, it means an adjustment or 
evolution of the public school system 
to meet industrial demands. LBither 
view discloses distinctive needs in 
public education.” 

Mr. Ranger’s recommendations for 
legislation summarized at the con- 
clusion of his report are as fol- 
lows:— 

State aid for equipment in manual 
training, household arts, and school 
gardens. Additional state support 
for evening schools that offer indus- 
trial courses. Establishment of con- 
tinuous schools with the co-opera- 
tion of employers. Introduction of 
industrial and agricultural courses 
into high schools. State co-operation 
and support for towns and cities in 
the establishment of industrial high 
schools. 


CONNECTICUT. 


NEW LONDON. As the result of 
a nine-days’ campaign the city has 
raised an endowment fund of $104,- 
225.05 for the Women’s College of 
Connecticut, which it is planned to 
establish “here. A ten-days’ cam- 
paign for the raising of $100,000 was 
planned. The announcement that 
the amount had been raised was 
greeted with blasts from whistles 


and the explosion of giant fire- 
-erackers. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES, 


NEW YORK. 


ITHACA. A petition signed by a 
majority of the co-eds in Cornell 
University. has been forwarded ‘to 
President Schurman protesting 
against the admission of colored 
women to Sage College, the only 
Wwoman’s dormitory at Cornell. The 
petition was signed by over 200 girls, 
including a big percentage of those 
who iive in the building. 


NEW YORK CITY. New York 
city’s board of education, contrary to 
the policy of many boards through- 
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the Dust Evil 


It has been proven beyond a shadow of doubt that many diseases of school 


children can be traced directly to the dusty condition o 


schoolroom floors. 


Dust carries the germs of disease. The constant change of classes and the ever 


movin 


through the air. 


feet of the pupils cause the dust to rise from the floor and circulate 
Proper ventilation aids materially in getting rid of dust, but 


so long as the floors remain dry and untreated the danger will still exist. 


Hygienic conditions and dustless schoolroom floors can be had at small cost. 
By treating floors three or four times a year with 


STANDARD FLOOR DRESSING 


dust can be practically eliminated. Experience proves that Standard Floor 
Dressing reduces dust over eleven-twelfiths, sothat with dust abated and the 
atmosphere cleansed the chances for contracting diseases are reduced propor- 


Standard Floor Dressing not only makes sanitary school- 
rooms, but also preserves the floors. 


tionately. 


crackin 


room or corridor 
ic building, 


and splintering and at the same time lessens the 
cost and labor of caretaking. 


Standard Floor Dressing is sold everywhere in barrels, 
half barrels, and in one gallon and five gallon cans. 

Not intended for household use. 

A Free Demonstration. 
We want to prove the e 
at our own expense. 
or or 
to show how Standard Floor Dressing 

eliminates dust. Toloctlities far removed from our agencizs, 
we.will send free sample with full directions for applying. 

Boards of Education, School Superintendents, Principals and 
Teachers should write for information, testimonials and our free 
book, “Dust and its Dangers.” The health of 
depend on your action. 


Prevents them from 


ney of Standard Floor Dressing 
é will treat free of charge one school- 
rt of one floorin any store or 


our 


mpils may 
co 


STANDARD OI PANY. 


(Incorperated) 


W. J. ROLFE, A.M., Litt. D., Presiaent Emeritus 
HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, President 


The largest school of Oratory, Literature, and 
Pedag 


the student a knowledge of his own powers in 


in America. It aims to develop in 


expression, whether as a creative thinker oran 


College of Oratory 


interpreter. 
mer sessions. Catalogue and full i 
onapplication to 


A beautiful new building. Sum- 


ormation 


HARRY SEYMOUA ROSS, Dean 


CHICKERING HALL, HUNTINGTON AVF., 


EOW BOSTON, MASS. 


out the country, has gone on record 
as opposed to any legislation de- 
signed to prohibit pupils in public 
schools from belonging to secret so- 
cieties or fraternities. A resolution 
was adopted opposing a bill to this 
end now pending in the legislature. 
The board took the stand that it has 
no more right to: bar fraternities 
than it has to regulate other liber- 
ties. The action taken is against the 
attitude of several school principals 
who have sought to wipe out public 
school fraternity life. 


BALDWINSVILLE. The School 
Bulletin, March issue, gives a very 
full account of the case of the rgvo- 
cation of the certificates of Frederick 
V. Webster, issued on August 20, 
1890, and August, 1902, and the Siate 
Normal school diploma of June 25, 
1895, by State Commissioner Andrew 
S. Draper. It is the only satisfac- 
tory statement we have seen. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


PHILADELPHIA. The Christo- 
pher Sower Company, educational 
publishers, have moved into new and 
better offices at 124 North Eighteenth 
street, between Arch street and the 
boulevard. They publish Brooks’ 
mathematics, Brumbaugh’s readers, 


Philips’ “Nation and State,” and 
Flanders’ grammars. 

WEST VIRGINIA. 
BLUEFIELD. This town has 


made great educational strides in the 
past three or four years under Super- 
intendent Ford. School enrollment 
has increased twenty-nine per cent. 
The average monthly salary of the 
teacher has increased from $44.60 to 
$56.78, and the per capita cost for 
pupils has increased from $24.14 to 


$29.36. The new high school is un- 
doubtedly one of the best school 
buildings in the country. Indeed, 


Bluefield enjoys an enviable record 
among the West Virginia towns. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


FLORIDA. 


DELAND. Miss Helen Hunt, 
who was expelled from Stetson Unl- 
versity, Florida, three years ago, has 
been awarded $15,000 by a jury in 
her suit against the president of the 
college. 


OKLAHOMA. 


TULSA. The retirement of Dr. 
Seth R. Gordon, president of Henry 
Kendall College, who resigned the 
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An Honest Policy Always Wins! 
NEVER So large a business! 
NEVER more friends of the “ Holden System.” 
NEVER adulterated our pure leatherette Book Cover 


material with cheap wood pulp. 
ALWAYS, for 28 years, have treated 


ALL SCHOOL BOARDS EXACTLY ALIKE 


‘‘ One Price and Very Small Profits” our motto. Free 
Text-books go to destruction at the rate of 


$500,000 A MONTH OF SCHOOL USE 
You can make your text-books last TWICE as long by 
adopting the “Holden System” combining Outside and 
Inside Protection. Samples and Information Free. 


| Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


C. HOLDEN, Secy. 


position recently, came as a sur- 
prise to the student body, the trus- 
tees, and friends of the institution 
- throughout Oklahoma. He assigned 
il] health as the reason for his resig- 
nation. Dr. Gordon’s administration 
of affairs of the school was remark- 
ably successful, and as a mark of 
appreciation of his services the trus- 
tees have elected him _ president 
emeritus of the college for life. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


INDIANA. 


The legislature this winter made 
many admirable provisions for edu- 
eational progress. There must be 
“good dry walks,” giving access to 
the school buildings, outbuildings, 
and all playgrounds. Suitable play- 
grounds “shall” be provided. School- 
house sites “shall not be nearer than 
five hundred feet to steam railroads, 
livery stable, horse, mule or cattle 
barn used for breeding purposes, or 


any noise making industry or any | 


unhealthful conditions.” 

Any school trustee or trustees who 
shall build or construct any school- 
house ... which does not include 
each and every sanitary provision 
commanded in this act shall, upon 
conviction, be fined “from $100 to 
$500, and money claims for materials 
or for the construction of any_school- 
house which does not in every way 
and in all respects comply with the 
requirements of this act shall be 
null and void. 

“Only smooth, stout glass or en- 
ameled metal drinking cups shall be 
used. 

“Water buckets and tin drinking 
cups shall be unlawful and are for- 
bidden.” 

Flowing sanitary drinking foun- 
tains which do not require cups 
shall be provided when practicable. 

If the temperature of a schoolroom 
falls to sixty degrees Fahrenheit, 
school is to be dismissed until the 
fault is corrected. 

Pupils who are “perceptibly ill in 
any way, or ..°*. unclean and emit 


offensive bodily odors, or who are in- 
fested with lice or other vermin” 
are to be sent home. ~ 

And parents who refuse to “rid 
their children of vermin and bodily 
uncleanliness, when notified to do 
. Bo” shall be arrested and prosecuted 


by the truant officer, and may be 
fined not less than $5 and imprison- 
ment for ten days or both. 

The children may be bathed and 
cleansed at the expense of the school 
funds if necessary. If diphtheria, 
searlet fever, or other contagious or 
infectious disease shall break out in 
any school, the trustees shall have a 
medical inspection of the pupils, and 
all who are found ill shall be ex- 
cluded until recovery. 

No janitors who are not able- 
bodied or who are addicted to drugs, 
or intemperate, or who_have tuber- 
culosis or syphilis shall be employed. 
Annual cleaning of the schoolhouse 
is required, as specifically directed. 
A township trustee disobeying any 
provisions of the law as to cleanli- 
ness of the schoolhouse, enforcing 
cleanliness of pupils, excluding pu- 
pils who are ill, etc., shall be fined 
not less than $10 nor more than $100 
for each offence. 

The primary principles of hygiene 
and sanitary science shall be taught 
in the fifth grade, and “especially 
shall instruction be imparted con- 
cerning the principal modes by 
which each of the dangerous, com- 
municable diseases are spread, and 
the best sanitary methods for the re- 
striction and prevention of each dis- 
ease.” Leaflets on those subjects 
are to be prepared by the _ state 
health commissioner and the state 
superintendent of public instruction, 
“setting forth as plainly as possible” 
such matters, which leaflets are to 
‘be supplied to teachers and used by 
them. 

A levy of five cents on each $100 
is authorized, “the sum thus raised 
to be added to the special school 
fund, but to be used only for build- 
ing and furnishing of schoolhouses,” 
but not “unless plainly necessary.” 

No person shall be eligible to or 
hold the office of county superin- 
tendent who has not been actually 
engaged in school work for a period 
of at least two years out of the ten 
years next preceding his election, 
and hold at the time of his election 
either three-years’ state license, a 
sixty-months’ license, a life or pro- 
fessional license granted upon exam- 
ination as now provided by law. 

The school flag must be not less 
than six feet long, and when a ma- 
jority of the patrons petition it must 
be displayed on every school day and 


not merely on holidays as hereto- 
fore. 

Medical inspection is recommended 
and urged, and no school physician 
shall have more than 2,000 children 
under his inspection. 

For the maintenance of free kin- 
dergartens in places of more than 
6,000 population a tax of two cents 
on each $100 may be levied. 

In all cases where a township has 
established a central school and has 
provided for the transportation of 
the school children of the township 
of such school, it shall be the duty 
of the township trustee to provide 
for the transportation of pupils 
transferred from schools in adjoin- 
ing townships when such pupils 
have been transferred to such town- 
ship school and when such transpor- 
tation will not necessitate any addi- 
tional wagons or require an addi- 
tional distance to be traveled in such 
transportation. The township trus- 
tee having charge of the school from 
which such children are transferred 
shall pay to the township to which 
they ‘are transferred an amount 
equal to the per capita cost of trans- 
portation of the pupils of such town- 
ships. 

Teachers attending professional 
meetings are to be paid regular 
wages, not to exceed three days in 
any one year. 


ILLINOIS. 


SPRINGFIBLD. Miss Nellie B. 
Merriam of the high school, an ex- 
ceptionally efficient teacher, died re- 
cently and the school held a me- 
morial service in the auditorium, 
with most of the exercises by the pu- 
pils. There were resolutions by dif- 
ferent classes and school societies. 
The following tribute was by one of 
the ‘high school boys:— 

“This morning, out upon a new-born 
world 

All shriven with the snow, as purity; 

Into the winter sky, so cold, so high, 

Wihere fleecy banners of the Frost 
King fly; 4 

Into the sparkling sunlight that 
awakes 

The ge to song, and yet forbids it 
sing ;— 

Unto all this, one looketh not with 
us, 

And grief is here as only Death 

cap bring. 
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“Ob, let our hearts be draped with 
memories, 

For the one who is gone was ours,— 
our teacher, friend. 

Let laughter give its throne to pen- 
siveness, . 

And mirth give o’er its'smile, what- 
e’er the cost. 

Let him who hath no heart or mind 
forget, 

And him who hath no friend refute 
the loss.” 


MICHIGAN. 


GRAND RAPIDS. The elegant 
new high school building costs 
$259,448, which is within one per 
cent. of the original estimate. 


MISSOURI. 


ST. LOUIS. This city plans to 
join Kansas City in sending a train- 
load of teachers and their friends to 
the meeting of the N. E. A. at San 
Francisco. 

The Teachers’ Fellowship Club are 
actively looking after their own in- 
terests because they believe that 
their interests and the school inter- 
ests are identical. 

Mrs. Marie Turner Hervey is ren- 
dering great service to the advance- 
ment of the rural schools in north- 
ern Missouri through lecturing to 
women’s clubs, farmers’ institutes, 
and .church conventions. She has a 
message for these people, and they 
accept it and are acting upon her 
guggestion. 


NEBRASKA. 


The University of Nebraska failed 
to get from the legislature the mill 
levy for eight years to build a $3,- 
500.000 plant just out of the limits 
of the city of Lincoln at the state 
farm, and it also failed to get the 
alternative half-mill levy for eight 
years to extend the present city cam- 
pus. The legislature is considering, 
however, a bill carrying $300,000 for 
buildings for the next biennium. 

OMAHA. Superintendent Wil- 
liam N. Davidson and Principal E. 
U. Graff have worked out a doubie 
shift plan for the high-school which 
goes into effect at once. The morn- 
ing session is from 8.30 to 12.30, and 
the afternoon session from 12.30 to 4. 
No students attend both sessions. 
This eliminates the lunch room, 


OHIO. 


CINCINNATI. The Woodward 
high school had elaborate Founder’s 
day exercises recently, with the un- 
. veiling of a memorial window. The 
oceasion was one of surpassing in- 
terest to the citizens as well as the 
alumni. Mr. Woodward, the 
founder of the school, came to Cin- 
cinnati in 1791, coming from Pitts- 
burg on the Ohio on a flatboat, and 
this fact furnishes the leading fea- 
ture of the window. The. apple is 
the border design, because he planted 
the first apple orchard in the West. 
The first Woodward school was built 
in 1831 under his direct supervision. 
This was enlarged in 1841. A large 
new building was erected in 1855, 
and now one of the noblest school 
buildings in the world succeeds that 
one. The window was unveiled by 
a grandniece of Mr. Woodward. 


MINNESOTA. 


The following resolutions were 
adopted by the Northeastern Minne- 
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sota Educational Association at its 
recent session at Duluth:— 

“We declare in favor of making 
the development of character the 
first and fundamental aim in all 
school work, holding before our pu- 
pils that to do one’s best is the high- 
est standard of attainment. How- 
ever important it is that we con- 
serve the material resources, the con- 
servation of the finer and nobler sen- 
timents will make our state truly 
great. We favor giving more care 
to the physical well-being and train- 
ing of our pupils, including the sanI- 
tary construction of school build- 
ings, sanitary school appliances, and 
a visiting nurse wherever possible to 
act as medical inspector under the 


direction of a local physician. We 
favor the consolidation of rural 
schools, granting $500, $750, and 


$1,000 respectively to consolidated 
rural schools of two, three, and four 
or more departments. The splendid 
success of the ten schools maintain- 
ing industrial departments has dem- 
onstrated the wisdom of legislation 
to that end and warrants us in ask- 
ing that provision be made for the 
addition of fifteen schools to the list. 
We also recognize the worth and 
usefulness of the special schools of 
agriculture, and recommend that 
such schools be fully equipped and 
strengthened in every way necessary 
for their fullest development. The 
proper teaching of agriculture and 
the other industrial subjects means 
better homes, more comfort, a higher 
degree of happiness, and a substan- 
tial increase in the state’s wealth. 
We advise the lengthening of the 
minimum school year in the common 
school districts from five to seven 
months. For the advancement of 
the isolated rural schools of northern 
Minnesota surrounded by  wnon- 
taxable state and railroad lands, 
we recommend a grant- 
ing special state aid pro-rata, 
on the amount and valuation of such 
lands. Realizing that our present 
school laws have not permitted the 
state department of education to 
keep pace with the rapid growth and 
development of our state, we feel 
that the time has come when the de- 
partment should be enlarged and 
strengthened to meet new conditions. 
It should have permanence, author- 
ity, and freedom that it may effectu- 
ally harmonize, unify, and direct the 
educational interests of the state. 
We recommend the appropriation by 
the present legislature an amount 
not less than $10,000 annually for 
the appointment by the state super- 
intendent of necessary additional as- 
sistants to properly direct and super- 
vise public school work. We declare 
in favor of the use of public school 
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SUMMER TERM OF THE 


University of Maine 


The ninth annual Summer Session of 
the University of Maine will begin 
July 3rd and continue for six weeks. 

Thorough courses in English, Class- 
ics, Modern Languages, Sciences, 
Mathematics, Education, History, 
Political Economy, Domestic Science, 
and Agriculture. 

The expenses are very low. The lo- 
cation is an ideal one forsummer work. 
A special effort is made to meet the 
needs of teachers. 


For information address 
President Robert J. Aley, 
Orono, Maine. 


Wanted: — Queen’s University, Kingston, 
Ontario. An Assistant Professor in Classics. 
Salary $1200. An Assistant Professor in 
Mathematics. Salary $1,200. An Assistant 
Professor in Philosophy, including Psycho)- 
ogy. Salary $1,20°. Duties to bezin 30th of 
September next. Applications, accompanied 
by thirty copies of testimonials, will be re- 
ceived up to May ist next, by the Registrar. 


MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 
SUMMER SESSION 
MIDDLEBURY, VERMONT 


In the Green Mountains. For all interested in sum- 
mer study. 20 instructors, 45 courses. Special work 
for teachers, college and preparatory students and 
college graduates. Cool, comfortable accommoda- 
tions. Very low rates. Extensivecampus. Tennis 
courts Boating. Cross country tramps. July 5th 
to August 12th. Illustrated booklet. Address 


EDWARD D. COLLINS, Director 


FIFTH TOUR TO EUROPE. 


Holland, Germany, Switzerland, 
France, England, Scotland. Sailing 
June 24. 65 Days. Moderate Cost. 
Address Principal C. T. Stone, High 
School, Long Branch, New Jersey. 


buildings as civic and social 
tres.” 


ALBERT LEA. This city is put- 
ting up a high school building cost- 
ing $100,000. The city has never 
voted down a school proposition in 
its history, and it is safe to say that 
it never will. 

ELY. Superintendent C. H. 
Barnes designates the old-time tru- 
ant officer the “humane officer,” and 
he lives up to the new designation. 
There are fifty teachers in the dis- 
trict, and not one of them has~-less 
than a normal school training. 


SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


CALIFORNIA. 
BERKELEY. Dramatization in 
a foreign language is one of the fea- 


HAND SAPOLIO CLEANSES stained 
fingers absolutely, removing not 
only every suggestion of dirt, but 
also any dried, half-dead skin that 
disfigures the hands, and this in so 
gentle, wholesome a way as to mate- 
rially benefit the remaining cuticle. 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


Chicago, 39 Jackson Blvd. 
Denver, Col., 405 Cooper Bide Los Angeles, 
Portland, Ore., 611 Swetland Bidg. 


New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 
Washington, 1505 Penn, Ave. 


BOSTON 


2-A Park Street. 


8148 Shattuck Ave. 


Berkeley, 
al., 238 Douglas Bldg. 


State NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, 
Mass. For both sexes, For catalogue 
address the Principal, A.C. BoypEN, M. A. 


Massachusetts. 
for the peda- 
of teachers of 
. ASBURY Prt- 


TATE NORWAL SCHOOL, Salem 
Coeducational. Department 
gogical and technjcal trainin 
the commercial subjects. 
MAN, Principal. 


Che James F. McCullough Ceachers’ Agency 


A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 


All’cails for teachers direct from school autl orities. 


Positive personal recommenda- 


tions. Competent teachers in demand. REGISTRATION FEE, $1.00. WRITE US. 
- CHICAGO 


JACKSON BOULEVARD 


KELLOGG’S AGENCY 


short notice for high grade positions. Takes pride in prompt, reliable work. Telegraph or 


Phone. No advance fee. 


31 Union Square, New York, Est. 1889 


Supplies College men and women on 


Miss E. F. Foster, Mgr. 


Miss T. M. Hastings, Asst. Mgr. 


Established 1890 
The Eastern Teachers’ Agency 


Incorporated 1904 
Supplies Teachers for Public and Private Schcols in all lines of work. Reputation 
Founded on twenty years of successful experience. 


50 Bromfie!d Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


Telephone Connection 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


(The Teachers’ Co-operative Assn. of New England.) 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Prop. 
Established 1885. 


8 BEACON S8T., BOSTON. 
Telephone, Hay. 975-4 


Some New Books. 


Title. 


The Evolution of Literature. 


Author. 


Publisher. 
MacKenzie T. Crowell & Co.,N. Y¥. $2.50 


Annals of Educational Progress in 1910.......... Garber J.B. Lippincott Co., Phila. 1.25 
The Principles of Industrial Management ..... Duncan OD. Appleton & Co., N. Y. 2.00 
Winslow’s Geogtaphy Readers (5 books)..... ... Winslow D.C, Heath & Co., Boston —— 
Daudet’s Tartarin de Hawkins Ed.} 45 
Rosegger’s Der Lex von Gutenhag........--.... Morgan 40 
Domestic Art in Woman’s Education........... Cooley (Charles Scribner’s Sons, N.Y. 1.25 
Tennyson’s Idylis of the King. Lewis (Ed. | Charles E. Merrill Co., 30 
Heyse’s Hochzeit auf .. « Robson ts 40 
Selections from Byron. Tucker (Ed. Ginn & Co., Boston 
Select verve Hall The Macmillan Co., N.Y. 
Physical Geography for Schools................. Smit 1.10 
Teaching of Agriculture in High Schools....... Bricker 200 
The Unfolding of Personality..........-...+e+s+: Mark Univer. of Chic Press, Chicago 1.07 
A Day for Rest and Worship ............... Dana Revell & Coa., 1.25 
The Broad Highway... ..-....:..c.sccesncadeccces Farnol Little, Brown & Co., Boston 1.35 
A Woman with a Purpose . Ray 1.25 


tures of early work in French and 
German in the public schools of this 
city, and it is highly effective. 


FRESNO. The San Joaquin Val- 
ley Association held a large and en- 
thusiastic meeting this spring under 
the leadership of County Superin- 
tendent Lindsey of Fresno county. 
The officers for next year are: Presi- 
dent, A. M. Simons of Dinuba; vice- 
presidents, R. L. Stockton of Bakers- 
field and C. J. Fenner of Hanford; 
secretary, Noel H. Garrison of Mer- 
ced, and treasurer, F. My Lane of 
Fresno. 


MONROVIA. This city has had 
the hottest time ever over a site for 
the new grammar ~ school. The 
Women’s club and the board of edu- 
eation have had “the time of their: 
lives.” 


SACRAMENTO. The Thompson 
law of the last, legislature has put a 
stop to the terrific school lands 
scandal, so that the sales this year 
brought five times as much as ever 
before, or $149,456, as against °$31,- 
362 by former methods. 

OAKLAND. The board of educa- 
tion is maintaining a free lecture 
course, C. W. Childs, formerly 
president of the San Jose-State Nor- 
mal school, is the .educational..lec- 


turer for the board. He goes to all 
the schools and gives illustrated lec- 
tures on such subjects as may be de- 
sired. He has a fine lantern and 
slide equipment for history, geogra- 
phy, and science. He also gives 
courses of evening illustrated lec- 
tures to the public on various popu- 
lar and informing subjects. 


COLORADO. 

DENVER. W. C. Borst of the 
Manual Training high school has 
been elected principal of the new 
trade school, for which 25,000 was 
voted some time ago. Ample funds 
will be provided when it is known 
how great a demand there is for it. 
Mr. Borst is admirably equipped for 
his new proposition. ; 


NORTHWESTERN STATES... 


IDAHO. 


BOISE. Miss S. Belle Chamber- 
lain, for two terms state superin- 
tendent, has assumed the western 
management of the Albert Teachers’ 
Agency, Chicago, with headquarters 
in the Idaho building,. Boise. “Miss 
Chamberlain’s success in state lead- 
ership, together with ‘her national .ac- 
quaintatice, is certain to give hér 
success. in the new field... °°. 


MENEELY & CO. 


BELLS 


ly Foundry, 


Establish ew 
THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


pearly 100 years age. 
(Continued from page 409.] 


took occasion, to express apprecia- 
tion of the efforts of the American 
government to enforce neutrality. 


GERMANY AND DISARMAMENT. 


In the course of a speech in the 
Reichstag upon a_ Socialist motion 
calling for consideration of a limi- 
tation of armaments, the German 
chancellor took occasion to discour- 
age the peace movement in Europe 
to which President Taft’s proposals 
and the speech of Sir Edward Grey 
in the House of Commons have 
given such an impetus. The Ger- 
man chancellor declared that gen- 
eral disarmament was an _ insoluble 
problem so long as men are men; 
and, as to arbitration, while he pro- 
fessed acceptance of the principle, 
he declared that universal arbitra- 
tion is as impossible as universal 
disarmament. But, if such great 
ideals cannot be realized all at once, 
it may yet be possible to make an 
approach toward them. The Reich- 
stag seems to have been of this 
opinion, for, while it rejected the So- 
cialist motion, it adopted another re- 
questing the chancellor to declare 
his willingness to enter mutual ne- 
gotiations with the other great 
powers as soon as propositions for a 
simultaneous and equal limitation of 
armaments are made by any one 
power. 


A CABINET CRISIS QUICKLY 
OVER. 


The Spanish ministry, led by 
Premier Canalejas, has recently un- 
dergone as abrupt transitions as that 
of Premier Stolypin in Russia. A 
re-opening of the discussion of the 
Ferrer case brought about dissen- 
sions in the ministfy, and Premier 
Canalejas tendered to the king the 
resignations of himself and his col- 
leagues. But the king called 
Canalejas back to office, and the net 
.esult is that he has been able to sift 
out some of the more intractable ele- 
ments in the ministry and to face the 
Cortes in a stronger position than 
before. The trouble occurred on the 
very eve of the date set for taking 
up the “Associations” bill, which 
aims to regulate the religious and 
other societies. This is a measure 
which holds enough stormy possi- 
bilities in itself, without the compll- 
cations which must have followed a 
change of. ministries. 


CONSOLATION, - 
Adonis was a handsome chap, 
A goodly sight to see; - 
But though his sort are scarce to- 
day, 
Cheer up! you still have me! 
—Lippincott’s. 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 


B. F. KEITH’S THEATRE. 

The biggest vaudeville attraction 
in the last ten years comes to B. F. 
Keith’s theatre next week, “A Ro- 
mance of the Underworld,” written 
by Paul Armstrong. There are 
twenty-four speaking parts, and as 
a New York critic has said, every 
character seems to have been 
moulded into the part. The first 
scene shows the interior of the New 
York criminal court on _ sentencing 
day, with the judge, court officers, 
the prisoners in the pen, the specta- 
tors, etc., and the entire proceeding 
of the court takes place on_ the 
stage. The second scene shows the 
interior of the New York Tombs, an 
exact reproduction, with the prison- 
ers getting ready to go to Sing Sing. 
Here the action of the piece is car- 
ried along swiftly and is both hu- 
morous and pathetic. It was put on 
in New York at the Fifth avenue 
for a week, and would have 
continued there indefinitely had 
not Mr. Keith arranged previous to 
the production to have it appear at 
his Boston house. A strong vaude- 
ville show will surround this big pro- 
duction, including Mr. and Mrs. Al- 
lison in “Minnie from Minnesota”; 
Cooper and Robinson; Edwards, Van, 
and Tierney; Hon and Prico; and the 
Landry brothers. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—The April St. Nicholas is full to 
overflowing with good things— 
pictures, rhymes, stories, and 
sketches—but boys, big and little, 
will find their chief delight in C. H. 
Claudy’s “The Battle of Baseball,” 
the first of a series of papers on this 
most popular of games. It is the au- 
thor’s aim to get at the heart of the 
game and tell of it from a boy’s 
standpoint, and to show him, not 
only the wonders done by skilled 
players and fine teams, but how he, 
too, can become skilful, and, in part 
at least, do for himself, and for his 
team, what his favorite baseball idol 
does frequently in a game of the ma- 
jor or minor leagues. As the title of 
the series indicates, baseball will be 
considered as a battle, a contest. It 
will have separate chapters devoted 
to offence and defence. It will di- 
vide offensive tactics into three parts 
—batting, baserunning, and the gen- 
eralship of offence. Defensive tac- 
tics will be considered in separate 


- chapters on pitching and catching, 


fielding, and the generalship of de- 
fence. Plenty of pictures will add 
to the interest. 


EXPLAINED. 


“™Teacher (to new scholar)—“How 
does it happen that your name is Al- 
len and your mother’s name is 
Brown?” 

Little Lad (after a. moment’s 
thought)—‘‘Well, you see, it’s this 
Way. She married again and I 
didn’t.”—Jessie Warrington, in 
Woman’s Home Companion for 
March. 


The kind old gentleman was 
watching the small. boy struggle 
along under a large bundle of news- 

rs. 

“Don’t all of those papers make 
you tired?’ he inquired. 

“Naw, I don’t read ‘em,” replied 
the lad. | 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


TT to be sought out, than to take your chances with half a hundred men scrambling 
BE ER fora place. On March 28, 1911, while the principal of the school at Groton, N.Y., 
was busy at his work, a gentleman calied to visit the school. He was superintendent of 
schools at Englewood, N. J., had written to this agency for candidates, liked what had been 
said of this principal and had come to see THAN tory and the superintendent engaged 
him at work, The work proved satisfac- him on the spot. Isn’t this better than 
getting on a train through notice of vacancy, going to Englewood, only to meet a dozen other 
candidates there, finding one’s self unwelcome, and listened to grudgingly, if at all; 

erhaps finding there was no there, or that it had been filled. 

he principal at Groton was the only candidate we named and the _ su- 
perintendent at Englewood had faith enough in our recommenda- 


tion to make a journey to Groton tosee him, Surely that is better than SCRAM BLING 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C.W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N.Y. 


T Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fifth Avenue 


Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Mer. 


MERICAN :: : TEACHERS’ AGENCY introduces to Colleges, 


Schools, and Families. 
and FOREIGN 0“°superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schools to parents. Call or, 
or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGEN 


C. J. Albert, Manager 


Twenty-sixth year. Best Schools and Colleges everywhere our permanent clients. YOU want 
to read our new booklet ‘‘Teaching as a Business.”’” Western Offices, Realty Building, Spokane, 
Washington; Idaho Building, Boise, Idaho. 


623 So. Wabash Av. 
Chicago, Ill. 


COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


We want competent teachers for desirable positions. We operate throughout ihe entire 
West. We fill positions in all lines of Educational Work. 
FRED DICK, Ex-State Superintendent, Manager, 425-6-7 Exchange Building. Denver, 
Colorado. Eastern office: 401 Market St., Harrisburg, Pa., Southern cfiice: 
12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


PECIALISTS with gooa general education wanted for department work im 


High, Preparatory and Normal Schools ance Colleges in enn- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some ~~ oo a 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $60 to $70 per month. For furthes 
information, address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 
C. V. Bank Building, Harrisburg, Pa., 230 Empire Building, Denver, Colo. 
12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers in obtaining 
Positions. Send for circulars. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. ¥- 


SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE (Inc.) 


HENRY SABIN, Fouaded 1893 ELBRIDGE H. SABIN 
Pres. Sec. and Treas, 
During each year places teachers in at least 80 of the 9C counties in Iowa, 
and in Minnesota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, 
Utah, Idaho, Montana, Washington and Oregon. Write and see what we can 
do for you. 


MANHATTAN BUILDING, DES MOINES, IOWA 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 


HE SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. A superior agency for superior 
people. Free registration to reliable candidates. Services free to schoo! oftictals 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 353 Fifth Avenue, 
rice of one. Our free literature telis what we 


he AR KE ave done for others. Address either office. 


Winship We have unequaled facilities for piacing teachers in 


every part of the country. 
Teachers’ 


New York, N. Y. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY, wash: 


Ninth year. Enrollment in’ two agencies at 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Long distance Telephone. Manager 


29-A Beacon St. .. . Boston, inate. 
Agcicy 


- 
THE TEACHERS’ 
ESTABLISH 22 YEAR 2 AUDITORIUM BUIL 
| 
| 
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YOUR CHOICE OF 


Three Great Highways 
to and through 


CALIFORNIA 


and the Pacific Slope 


SUNSET 
OGDEN 


SHASTA 


Routes 


Revealing the beauties and wonders of the 


Golden State and the great West. 


LOW RATES 
for the benefit of attendants at the N. E. A. Convention 


San Francisco, July 8-14, 1911 
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